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FOR SCHOOLS 








Dana’s Plants and Their Children $0.65 


These charming readings are interesting as 
stories, and are not only instructive in themselves, 
but teach the most important lessons a child can 
learn — to see, to think, and to observe for him” 
self, and thus to become an intelligent student of 


nature. 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors $0.50 


Entertaining and instructive reading telling 
about the birds, insects, and other living crea- 


tures around us in such an interesting manner as 





‘‘GRAY SCIENTIFICALLY MODERNIZED ”’ 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY . $1.00 


With « 
Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora $1.80 


For the High School, Laboratory, and Classi oom 





By Rosert Greeniear Leavitt, A.M. 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory 


Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of 
Harvard University 
The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that 
they may be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. The 
instructions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 





Bradish’s Stories of Country Life $040 


These recollections of a childhood spent on a 
Northwestern farm aim to emphasize the attrac- 
tiveness of life in the country, and to add to its 
charm by awakening an intelligent interest in 
its many activities. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life $0.60 


Au endeavor to create in young students an en- 
thusiastic interest in Nature Study by presenting 
some of the remarkable phases of animal life; 
and at the same time to bring out many facts not 











preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. This latter foilows in generally available and covering a wide field. 
the main the sequence of topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the 
greater part of it is entirely new. 

The book combines the best features of the newest methods with 
hat lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray's text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays special attention to ecol- 
ogy. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illustrations 
number 384, and have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The ; 
appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and the index is 
very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 


to arouse in the child a desire to become better 


acquainted with the wonders of the animate 


- $0.40 


A series of lessons in Nature Study given for 


world. Needham’s Outdoor Studies 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . $0.40 


A series of simple nature lessons for young the sake of the interest and educative value of 
children, familiarly treated and giving a few the facts and phenomena they set forth, and in- 
definite impressions of what trees are and how troducing a few of the simpler of our modern 


they live. conceptions of nature at large. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











PHOH OF Ot Ot + O+O+O+OtOO+OFO+O+O+O+ OF FOO HOOF Ot OH Ot O+Ote 
POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books I and II. 
Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, anp 

English Grammar and Composition. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & C@., 
68 Chauncy St. BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
tOFO+OtO+ Ot Ot SFO St St Ot Ot Ot Ott O+@ FOF O+O1 Ot Ot Ot O+O+Otos 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES (Piysica’). 


Large, Distinct, Durable. 


Wall: 
EXCELSIOR SERIES (Political and Test Maps). 


an Cheapest ever offered in this market. 


GLOBES, BOOKS, CHARTS, ETC. 


Send for Catalogue. 








J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


The School Supply House, 


N. Y. Bepee® Ss. St., 116--120 Summer St., 


FO4+O4+O4+O4+04+04+54+O4+E O+O+O 
04046 0404+040404+04+040+6 


Boston, Mass. 








One of the advantages of using 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


is that they can be readily obtained. Every Stationer has them. Their make includes every variety of style, shape, and size, 
and all of unexcelied quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





——_ pam, » ESTERBROOKECO. 
= PROFESSIONAL PEN 





26 John Street, New York. 


Established 1860. _ Works, Camden, N. J. 























White’s BUSINESS LAW $1.25 


Bullock’s INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
Standard Clow’s INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF OF ECONOMICS $1.28 
COMMERCE .. . 4.25 | Andrews's INSTITUTES OF ECONOMICS _ 1.10 


Hall’s ART OF ACCOUNTS ° ° ° .80 
Mowry’s ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT .72 
Pattee’s HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 1.20 


Wilson and Tucker’s INTERNATIONAL LAW 1.75 

Espenshade’s FORENSIC DECLAMATIONS -50 

Ekeley’s ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY , P .90 


Texts 
for 





Davis's ELEMENTS OF ETHICS 1.60 Pattee’ een a OF ENGLISH myorapsit os 
High School Davis’s ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 1.80 THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS. ines 
Howe’s ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE AS- cially planned to meet College entrance 
TRONOMY 1.36 requirements, and the best courses in 


and 


College 


English. Send for /ist. 

Copeland and Rideout’s FRF SHMAN ENGLISH 
AND THEME- esgocuveam IN HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE 


cordially invited 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEXT-BOOKS. [For the study of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Send for Catalog. 





1.00 








Correspondence regarding these, or any publications of the House, 
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BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
378-388 Wabash Av. 1328 Arch St. 135 Whitehall St. 319-325 Sansome St. 


SILVER, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
29-33 E. 19th St. 219-223 Columbus Av. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agenta for Preverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 














Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


La France 

Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
6t-m . 




















HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss or THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment.shall be made in 


advance, and that the Club, together | 


with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 


New EnGLanp Pustisuine Co,, 
20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS <2 i 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRaDES: Numbers 6)4 E. F., 303, and 1047 (.Multiscript). 
F Ve : | W iti ,» Numbers 1045 (Verticular’, 1046 (Vertigraph), 

or Vertica rl Ing Z 1047 (Multiscript’, and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Thiet the hinhens avert omens 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
- ves me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
on jae wall oat quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘ r’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I y know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 













vinced that the ‘ ’ is the very best on the market. In fact I do 

not ‘believe that there is an other which at all compares with this one for use 
ach ce. EL D. MILLER, 

either in the ool or Paid ane : 


Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular, Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


HAVE YOU STRUCK A SNAG 


In your efforts to interest your pupils in minerals? If so, itis the fault of 
your method or of your material, If you want children to understand the 
property of cleavage in calcite, do not use a specimen of limestone, but 
such a cleavage rhomb as is pictured above. It 18 one of the 36 specimens 


in the MANHATTAN COLLECTION OF MINERALS, 


and every other specimen in the collection clearly shows the pro) erties of 
the mineral. Is it not better to spend a dollar for this matchless collection 
in an oak case,and end your worries? If you take up Mineralogy, with its 
aid and im the manner indicated in our free leaflet, * Suggestions to Teach- 
ers of Mineralogy,’’ you will find yourself and your pupils 80 interested 
tbat the lesson hour will be one of the brightest periods of the week. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 


Dealers in Educational and Seientific Minerals. 


3 & 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Young Men Wanted for Railway Mail Clerks, Postal Clerks and Letter Carriers. 
SALARIES $700 TO $2500 of aziaiisnents oe nade, Cet on Unele Sanv's Pay Roll. 


INTER-STATE CORRESPONDENCE INST., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
























DO YOU KNOW 
SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


pee ene 





* PRESENT- 


That PAUL’S CHOICE INKS are adopted by allthe U S Goverament Departments including the 
Senate and the House of Representatives? If you send $1.00 to our nearest branch «flice in New York 
City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Koston, Mass.; Baltimore, Mod.; St. Louis. Mo., or Chicago, I1,, we will de- 
liver (express paid) Paul’s No, 6 Set, containing Knameled Tray and three Automatic Paul's Safety 
Filled Ink Wells (one each Fluid, Crimson, Mucilage). 


SAFETY BOTILE & INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Also Buffalo, N. ¥.; Toronto, Canada, and Birmingham, England. 














“The Overland Limited” 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 








Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any | 
time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. fron, the East, you 
can be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” 
hrough Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokirg, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 
W. MASSEY. N. E. F. and Pass. Agent, 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 
R. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York, 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
4 op Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Act. Gay ROSTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a“ Gucation me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. [t should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz:s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere *“‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Kdueation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas) of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities, $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St.. Boston. Maas. 














KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the busin-ss of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 





Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England, 


6 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
‘Journal of kKducation” will secure a 
i year's subscription free. 
N. EK. PUBLISHING CO. 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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WHO--WHERE--WHAT. 


[We continue the biographies in this issue, and still others, delayed for various causes, will appear from time to time. ] 


Ww 


Joseph Van Holt Nash, joint manager 
of the Southern department of American 
Book Company, was born in Virginia; 
moved to Georgia at close of Civil war. 
With his brother, Robert Stafford Nash, 
he sueceeded to this agency, which had 
long been held by their father, Major 
Joseph Van Holt Nash, who was one of 
the eminent school book men of the coun- 
try. They carry a large stock of goods in 
their establishment at Atlanta, and cover 
the entire South with agency activity. 
Address, Atlanta. 


Louis Philip Nash, superintendent of 
Holyoke, Mass., since 1899, was born ‘at 
Sherborn, Mass,, December 8; 1859; began 
teaching at Acushnet, Mass., 1881; began 
superintending at Hingham, Mass., 1887; 
superintendent at Hingham, Cohasset, and 
Hull for six years; at Gardner, Mass., for 
six years; at Holyoke, Mass., since 1899; 
graduated from Bridgewater, Mass., nor- 
mal school; A. M,, Amherst College; 
member of the American Geographical 
Society, and active in the work of various 
educational bodies. Has unusual ability 
as a lecturer at teachers’ institutes, and 
other educational gatherings. 


Robert Stafford Nash, joint manager for 
American Book Company in the entire 
South, b. in Virginia, and moved to 
Georgia at the close of the Civil war. See 
Jcseph Van Holt Nash. 


Cc. F. Newkirk, manager of the educa- 
tional department of Rand, McNally, & 
Co., Chicago, was born in Michigan De- 
cember, 1858; began teaching at sixteen; 
educated at the normal school at Ypsilanti 
and University of Michigan at Ann Arbor; 
admitted to the bar at twenty-two; was 
more or less of a journalist in his young 
manhood; principal at South Lyon four 
years and at Harbor Springs, Mich., three 
years; superintendent at Coldwater, 
Mich.; represented Harper Brothers for a 
year in Michigan, and in 1891 took charge 
of the educational interests of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. in the West, with office in 
Chicago, and remained with them until 
1900, when he assumed responsibility for 
the educational department of Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Co,, 160-174 Adams street, 105-119 
Quincy street, Chicago. Mr. Newkirk is 
one of the sensible, progressive men in the 
business. He is always interested in pub- 
lic affairs, believing that one should be a 
good citizen as well as a successful busi- 
ness man. 


Fred H. Nickerson, A. M., superintend- 
ent of Melrose, Mass., since 1900, was born 
in Swanville, Me,, July 24, 1863; graduated 
from Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Me., and Bates College, 1886, with honors; 
A, M., 1889; taught each year of prepara- 
tory and college course; since graduation 
principal of high school, Dexter, Me., 
normal department, Maine Central In- 
stitute, high school, Westbrook, Me., high 
school, Everett, Mass; superintendent, 
Whitman, Mass, five years. Mr. Nicker- 
son is earnestly professional in his read- 
ing, and in his service in all educational 
organizations, and has been an officer in 
several of the county, state, and New 
England associations. 


A. F. Nightingale, b. in Massachusetts 
November 11, 1843; graduated from Wes- 
leyan University, 1866; professor of Upper 
lowa University, 1866-’68; president of 
Northwestern Female College, 1868-’71; 
professor of Simpson College, 1871-'72; 
superintendent of Omaha, 1872-’74; prin- 
cipal of Lake View high school, IIl,, 
1874-90; assistant superintendent of 
Chicago, 1890-1901. Author of many 
books, educational and miscellaneous. 
Residence, 1997 Sheridan road, Chicago. 


Cyrus Northrup, LL.D., president of 
University of Minnesota since 1884; b. 
Ridgefield, Ct., September 30, 1834; gradu- 
ated from Yale, 1857; member of Con- 
necticut house of representatives and sen- 
ate: editor of New Haven Palladium, 
1868; professor of Yale, 1863-’84. Ad- 
dress, 519. Tenth avenue, Minnesota, 
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M. V. O'Shea, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin; b. in LeRoy, 
Genesee County, N. Y.; graduated from 
Cornell, 1892; professor of Mankato, 
Minn., normal school, 1892-’95; professor 
of education Teachers’ College, Biffalo, 
1£95-'97, University of Wisconsin since 
1897. Professor O’Shea is one of the men 
most in demand as an educational lec- 
turer in the country. He has given many 
university extension courses, and has de- 
livered special lectures on education in 
nearly every large city of the country, 
He has written important articles for the 
Atlantic Monthly, Popular Science 
Monthly, North American Review, Chau- 
tauquan, and other magazines, and has 
written valuable monographs. Address, 
Madison, Wis. 

Emma G, Olmstead, supervisor of 
Scranton, Pa., native of New York state; 
graduated from Potsdam (N. Y.) normal 
school in 1885; post-graduate, Yale and 
New York school of pedagogy; taught in 
Central New York and in Northern New 
York, 1885-’88, Herkimer (N. Y.) high 


school, 1888-’89; training teacher in 
Shippansburg (Pa.) normal school, 
1889-’91 ($800); principal of training 


school in Pueblo, Colo., 1891-92 ($1,200); 
superintendent of training school in 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1892-’99 ($1,500); trav- 
eled and studied in Europe, 1899-1900; 
since 1900 has been supervisor of training 
school in Scranton, Fa. 


PP 


Frank <A. Page, superintendent of 
Watertown, Mass., since 1900; b. Brad- 
ford, Mass.; graduated from Harvard 1896, 
post graduate Harvard, 1896-97; superin- 
teundent of Lake Forest, IIL, 1897-1900, 
when he came to Watertown, where he is 
making a fine record. 

Corwin F. Palmer, superintendent of 
schools of Andover, Mass,, was born on a 
farm near Columbus, O.; was graduated 
from Lebanon normal school; attended 
Denison University; was graduated from 
Harvard College; taught in Columbus 
(O.) high school; superintendent of Dres- 
den, O.; principal of Leicester Academy, 
1892-’98; superintendent of Northboro, 
Mass., district, 1898-1901; at present 
superintendent of schools of Andover. 
Address, 16 High street, Andover, Mass, 


Alice Freeman Palmer, LL.D.; b. Coles- 
ville, N. Y., February 21, 1855; graduated 
from University of Michigan, Ph.D., 1881, 
Litt. D., 1887, LL.D., 1895; taught in Lake 
Geneva, Wis., 1876-’77, Saginaw, Mich., 
1877-’79; professor and president of Wel- 
lesley, 1879-’87; dean of Woman’s College, 
University of Chicago, 1892-’95; member 
of many distinguished societies; writer 
and lecturer on education. Address, 11 
Quincy street, Cambridge. 

W. D. Parker, state inspector of Wis- 
consin: b. Bradford, Vt., 1839; went to 
Janesville, Wis., 1855; educated at high 
school and academy; taught in Wisconsin 
gince twenty years of age; Janesville, 
1860-’62; Delaware, 1862-66; Monroe, 1866- 
67; Lake Geneva, 1867-69; superintend- 
ent at Janesville, 1870-’75; president of 
River Falls normal school, Wisconsin, 
1875-’89, 1894-’98; state inspector, 1889-’91 
and ’99 to present time; member board of 
regents, normal school, 1892-’94; railway 
secretary, N, E. A., 1884-’87; prominent in 
Masonry; director in bank, 1884-97. Has 
been among the educational leaders of 
Wisconsin for more than forty years. 
Residence, Madison, Wis, 


Walter Scott Parker, supervisor of Bos- 
ton; b: Reading, Mass., July 21, 1846. His 
boyhood days were spent in Kansas, where 
bis father was active in the John Brown 
raids, and in Colorado, where his father 
vas a state senator in the first legisla- 
ture. Mr. Parker was in the Civil war; 
graduated from Dartmouth, scientific de- 
partment, 1868; principal of Sherborn, 
Mass., academy, Medfield high school, 
New Bedford grammar school; sub-master 
of Dwight school, Boston, 1872-’84; prin- 
cipal of Bennett school, Boston, 1884-’88, 
Everett school, Boston, 1888-’94; super- 


visor since 1894. Mr. Parker is always 
attractive as an educational lecturer; is 
the author of a work on bookkeeping; has 
been president of the Massachusetts State 
Association; has been chairman of the 
school board of Reading tor many years, 
and is influential in public affairs. Ad- 
dress, Reading, Mass. 


Lewis Parkhurst was born in Dunstable, 
Mass., in 1856; fitted for college at Wood- 
stock, Vt.; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1878. He taught two years in Fitchburg, 
Mass., as principal of the grammar 
school; was principal of the high school 
at Athol, Mass, one year, and of the high 
school at Winchester, Mass., five years. 
He was employed by Ginn & Co. in 
1887, and was their New England agent 
until 1890, when he became a member of 
the firm. He has entire charge of thé 
manufacturing department of the busi- 
ness (the Athenaeum Press), the general 
care of the various offices, and is largely 
responsible for the financial management 
of the house. 

W. D. Parkinson, superintendent of 
Waltham, Mass.; b. in Falmouth, Me,; 
educated at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1878, and from law school; admitted to 
the bar in District of Columbia; taught 
on Cape Cod, Washington, D. C., Taunton, 


Mass. ; superintendent of Falmcuth, 
Mass,, 1886-90, of Amherst, Mass., 


1890-’98, and of Waltham since 1898. 
Residence, 103 Lexington street, Waltham, 


Frank EB. Parlin, superintendent of 
Quincy, Mass., since 1900, was born in 
Leeds, Me., June 3, 1860; graduated from 
Maine Central Institute, 1881, and Bates 
College, 1886; post graduate of Harvard 
and Clark Universities; principal of 
Greeley Institute, Cumberland, Me., two 
years; Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, 
Vt., four years; high school and academy 
and superintendent at Stockbridge, Mass., 
1890-’93; superintendent at Natick and 
Needham, Mass., 1893-1900; Quincy since 
1900. Mr, Parlin is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the young men in the profes- 
sion. 

Charles Winfield Parmenter, Ph. D., 
principal of Manual Arts high school, 
Boston, since 1894; born at Mount Holly, 
Vt., September 8, 1852; graduated from 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt., preparatory 
department, Buchtel College, Akron, O., 
Tufts College, A, B., A. M., Ph.D., 1895; 
specialized in scientific and mechanical 
branches; sub-master of the Waltham 
high school, 1877-’78; principal of same, 
1£78-’88; instructor in physics, Cambridge 
Latin school, 1888-’94. During the five 
years immediately preceding election to 
Boston, Dr. Parmenter made a careful 
study of the Cambridge manual training 
school, and did work in tne various shops 
of that institution. His training in the 
mechanic arts was begun in a mill and 
lumber yard in Vermont, where he had 
experience with a variety of practical 
mechanical work: was elected head mas- 
ter of the Mechanic Arts high school 
September 5,.1894; position first appointed 
to in Boston service; has held no other 
position in the Boston service. He was 
assistant secretary of the Massachusetts 
Association, 1884-’85; secretary, 1886-’91; 
president, 1892-'93; assistant secretary of 
the American Institute of Instruction, 
1892; secretary, 1893-’95; president, 1896; 
member of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory schools, the 
Massachusetts School Masters’ Club, 
Massachusetts High School Masters’ club, 
the Twentieth Century Club, and of the 
Delta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa of Tufts 
College, He was master of Monitor lodge 
of Masons, 1886-’87, and officer of grand 
lodge of Masons in Massachusetts 
1888-’93; member of the board of over- 
seers of Tufts College when that board 
was organized in 1899, and has been its 
secretary from the beginning. 

J. R. Parsons, Jr., b. in Hoosic Falls, 
N. Y., February 20, 1861; graduated from 
Trinity Coliege, Hartford (valedictorian), 
in 1881; member of school committee, 
Rensselaer county, 1884-’87; United States 


consul,  Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, 
1888-’90; ‘inspector of secondary schools, 
New York state, in 1891; director of ex- 
aminations of New York state, 1892-’97; 
director of high and normal school de- 
partment since 1898; author of several 
works on education. Residence, 22 Elk 
street, Albany. 


John A. M. Passmore, representing the 
American Book Company in Philadelphia 
and vicinity since its organization in 1890, 
was born in Chester county, Pa.; gradu- 
ated from Millersville, Pa., normal school, 
1860, the first class that graduated from 
any Pennsylvania normal school; taught 
many years, notably in Pottsville, where 
he is still regarded as the father of many 
of the best things in their system; was 
candidate for auditor-general on the Re- 
publican state ticket in 1877, one of the 
few years in which the ticket has been 
defeated. He was president of the State 
Association in 1900, one of the two larg- 
est meetings in the history of the state. 
Has been for many years trustee of 
Pennsylvania asylum for the chronic in- 
sane; member of historical society of 
Pennsylvania, Union League, G. A. R., 
and is prominent in Masonic and.Odd 
Fellow Circles. One of the best known 
educators in the Middle States. Address, 
1326 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


H. A, Patey, native of Wisconsin; fitted 
for college .at St. Johnsbury, Vt., gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth 1898; taught for two 
years after graduation. With Ginn & Co. 
since 1900. Address, 29 Beacon street, 
Boston, 


Henry R. Pattengill, editor of Michigan 
Moderator, was born in Otsego county, 
N. Y., January 14, 1852; graduated from 
Michigan State University in 1874. He 
taught and superintended in various 
places for fifteen years; taught in State 
Agricultural College for four years; was 
state superintendent 1892-’96, Editor and 
proprietor of the Moderator since 1884, 
He lectures on educational topics in many 
states. Address, Lansing, Mich. 


Colonel Francis Wayland Parker, 
LL.D., president of Chicago Institute 
since 1899; b. Bedford, N. H., October 9, 
1837; studied in Germany; taught village 
school; colonel of Fourth New Hampshire 
volunteers, entering as private and pro- 
moted for bravery; severely wounded at 
James River; principal of grammar 
school, Manchester, N. H., 1865-’68, nor- 
mal school, Dayton, O., 1868-’72; superin- 
tendent of Quincy, 1875-’80; supervisor of 
Boston, 1880-83; principal of Cook county 
(afterward Chicago normal), 1883-’99; 
author of “Talks on Teaching,” “Talks on 
Pedagogics,” “How to Study Geography,” 
ete. One of America’s most brave educa- 
tional reformers. Address, 1931 Deming 
place, Chicago, 

Francis L. Patton, LL.D., president of 
Princeton since 1888; b. Bermuda Janu- 
ary 22, 1848; educated at Knox College 
and University of Toronto, and graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1865; D. D., Yale; LL.D., Harvard and 
Toronto. Address, Princeton, N. J. 


William H. Payne, LL.D., head of the 
department of education, University of 
Michigan, was born in Farmington, N. Y,, 
May 12, 1836; superintendent in Michigan, 
1858-’79; head of department of education 
in University of Michigan, 1879-’88; chan- 
cellor of University of Nashville and 
president of Peabody Normal College, 
1888 to 1901; recalled to University of 
Michigan, 1901. Author of ‘‘School Super- 
vision,” ‘Educational Doctrine,” ‘Con- 
tributions to Science of Education,” trans- 
lator: “Compayre’s History of Pedagogy,’ 
“Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching,” 
“Compayre’s Elements of Psychology,”’ 
“Compayre’s Applied Psychology,” and 
“Rousseau’s Emile.” Dr. Payne has 
been one of the most serviceable of 
American educators because of the abund- 
ance of his labors, and because of his 
learning and discrimination as lecturer, 
author, and translator. Address, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Selim H. Peabody, LL.D., b. in Rock- 
ingham, Vt., August 20, 1829; graduated 
from University of Vermont in 1852, 
Ph.D, and LL.D. from University of Iowa; 
principal of Burlington (Vt.) high school 
in 1852; professor in Fairfax, Vt., in 1853, 
and in Polytechnic College, Philadelphia, 
in 1854; principal of high school, Fan der 
Lac, Wis., in 1859; superintendent of Ra- 
cine, Wis., in 1862; professor in Chicago 
high school in 1865, in Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1871, and in IIli- 
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nois Industrial University in 1876; presi- 
dent of University of Illinois, 1880-’91; 
chief of department of liberal arts, Chi- 
cago Exposition, in 1893; has occupied 
many other honorable positions; author 
of several works. Address, 7424 Normal 
avenue, Chicago. 

Carrol G. Pearse, superintendent of 
Omaha since 1895, was born in Tabor, Ia., 
November 2, 1858; educated at Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, Neb., 1881-84; principal at 
Crete, Neb.; superintendent at Wilber, 
Neb., 1884, Beatrice, Neb., 1888-'95:; treas- 
urer of N. E. A., 1899; president of Ne- 
braska Association; author of the Geog- 
raphy of Nebraska; prominent educa- 
tional writer and speaker. Address, 2205 
South 10th street, Omaha. 

Frank H. Pease, stiperintendent of 
Dover, N. H.; b. in East Boston, Mass.: 
educated at Nichols Latin school, Lewis- 
ton, Me., and graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege in 1883; taught from 1883 to Septem- 
ber, 1898, two years at Walpole, Mass, 
and twelve years as principal of Sawyer 
grammar school at Dover, N. H.; _ suc- 
ceeded Channing Fnlsom as superintend- 
ent of schools in Dover in September, 1898. 


Theo. Pershing, manager of high school 
and college department of the Philadel- 
phia office of Ginn & Co, was born in 
Johnstown, Cambria county, Penn., July, 
1861; graduated from Princeton, 1885, and 
taught for three years in the Harrisburg, 
Penn., Academy. In 1889-’91 was with 
Allyn, Bacon, & Co., and since 1891 has 
represented Ginn & Co. in Pennsylvania 
and contiguous territory, representing 
their high school and college books, which 
have a very large use in his field. 


Alfred T. Perry, president of Marietta 
College since 1900, b. in Geneseo, IIL, 
August 19, 1858; graduated from Wil- 
liams in 1880; author of several religious 
books. Address, Marietta, O. 

Bliss Perry, Litt.D., editor of Atlantic 
Monthly since 1899; b. in Williamstown, 
Mass.,, November 25, 1860; graduated 
from Williams in 181; post-graduate, 
Ferlin, Strassburg; professor in Wil- 
l.ams, 1886-’93, and in Princeton, 1893-’99; 
author of ““‘The Broughion House,” “The 
Plated City,” and “The Powers That 
Play.” Residence, 4 Mercer circle, Cam- 
bridge. Office, 4 Park street, Boston, 


David B. Perry, professor or president 
of Doane College since 1872, b. in Wor- 
cester, Mass, March 7, 1839; graduated 
from Yale in 1863. Address, Crete, Neb. 


George M. Phillips, Ph. D., principal of 
West Chester, Pa, normal school since 
1881; b. in Alglen, Pa., October 28, 1851; 
graduated from Bucknell University 1871; 
professor of Monongahela College, State 
nermal school, Bucknell University; 
president Chester county historical asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 1891; director National bank of 
Chester county, also of Savings bank of 
West Chester; trustee of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Chester county hospital; prominent 
lecturer and writer on educational topics. 
Author of an astronomy, a natural phil- 
osophy, a civil government of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a geography of Pennsylvania. 
Residence, 700 South High street, West 
Chester, Pa. 

I. C. Phillips, superintendent of Lewis- 
ton, Me.; b. in Turver, Me.; graduated 
from Nichols Latin school and Bates Col- 
lege; principal in Wilton (Me.) Academy; 
superintendent of Ashland and Hopkinton 
districts in Massachusetts, of Bath, Me., 
and of Lewiston, Me; is one of the 
leaders of the Pine Tree state educational 
forces. 

James Duncan Phillips, representing 
Houghton, Miffiin, & Co. in Southern 
New England, was born in San Francisco 
in 1876, son of Hon, Stephen H. Phillips, 
for many years’ attorney-general of 
Massachusetts; graduated from Haryard 
in 1897, magna cum laude; took second 
year honors in history, and honorable 
mention in history and English; was one 
of the class day officers, and for four years 
held the championship of his event in 
track athletics. He has served two years 
in the Salem city government, and was 
chairman of the committee on finance, 
He has been with Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. since leaving college, either in an edi- 
torial or agency capacity. He justifies in 
every way the promise of his college days 

John H. Phillips, superintendent of 
Birmingham, Ala., since 1883; b. Coving- 
ton, Ky,, December 12, 1853; graduated 
from Marietta College, 1880; post graduate 
University of KBdinburgh and University 
of Chieago; president Southern Educa- 
tional Association, 1895, Author of “‘His- 
tory and Literature in Grammar Schools,” 
Residence, 2231 Seventh avenue, Birming- 
ham. 

J. L. Pickard, LL.D., b. in Rowley, 
Mass., March 17, 1824; educated at Bow- 
doin College; principal in academy, Platte- 


ville, Wis., twelve years; state superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin six years; superin- 
tendent of Chicago, 1864-’77; president of 
University of Iowa, 1878-’87. One of the 
most eminent of American educators. 
Address, Portland, Me. 


J. A. Pitman, superintendent of Marl- 
boro, Mass,, since 1897, was born in Apple- 
ton, Me., June 30, 1867; graduated from 
Castine, Me., normal gechool, and has 
studied at Harvard and Clark Universi- 
ties; principal at Millbury, Mass., Malden, 
Mass.; district superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, 1893-'95 in Bolton, Boylston, 
West Boylston, and Harvard, and in 1895- 
‘97 in West Boylston and Wayland dis- 
trict, when he went to Marlboro in 1897. 
Is prominent in the set of able young 
superintendents who are leaders in Massa- 
chusetts. 


George A. Plimpton, firm of Ginn & Co.; 
b. Walpole, Mass., July 13, 1855; gradu- 
ated from Amherst, 1876; studied at Har- 
vard law school 1877; trustee Amherst 
College, trustee and treasurer Barnard 
College, treasurer Academy of Political 
Sciences; has the largest library of text- 
books, beginning with the date of print- 
ing, in the world; has presented Weliesley 
College with the best Italian library in 
the United States. Mr. Plimpton has been 
active in all alumni affairs of Phillips 
Exeter Academy and of Amherst, and in 
many economic, sociological, and educa- 
tional associations of the country. Next 
to Mr. Ginn, Mr. Plimpton has been in- 
strumental in the development of the vast 
business of his house, and has been es- 
pecially concerned with the _ scholastic 
prestige of the firm. Residence, 41 East 
Thirty-third street; office, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


Addison B. Poland, Ph.D., superintend- 
ent of Newark, N. J., was born at Win- 
chendon, Worcester county, Mass.; edu- 
cated at the local high school, Wilbraham 
Academy, Wesleyan University, and New 
York University. Degrees: M. A., Wes- 
leyan University, 1876; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1890; taught at Winchendon, 
Ashburnham, Fitchburg, and Salisbury, 
Mass.; also at Ilion, N. Y.; principal of 
Jersey City high school, 1885-’87; super- 
intendent of schools at Jersey City, 1887- 
90: state superintendent of schools, New 
Jersey, 1891-’95; assistant superintendent 
of schools, New York City, 1895-’96; 
superintendent of schools, Paterson, N. J., 
1897-1900, and Newark, N. J., since 1900. 
Dr. Poland is one of the best known and 
uniformly successful! man in the profession. 

Anne Emilie Poulsson, editor of Kin- 
dergarten Review, b. Cedar Grove, N. J., 
September 8, 1853. One of the most gifted 
of the kindergarten writers of America. 
Author of “Nursery Finger Plays,” ‘In 
the Child’s World,” “Through the Farm- 
yard Gate,” “Child Stories and Rhymes,” 
“Love and Law in Child Training,” “Holi- 
day Songs.” Residence, Waban, Mass. 


W. B. Powell; b. Castile, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 22, 1836; graduated from Wheaton, 
Ill., College; principal in Hennepin, IIL, 
two years; superintendent of Peru, Ill, 
eight years, Aurora, IIll., sixteen years, 
Washington D. C., 1885-1900; mission to 
Philippines, 1901-’02; author of “How to 
See,”’ “How to Talk,” “How to Write,” 
“History of the United States.” Address, 
1404 M street, N. W., Washington. 

Mary Dana Hicks Prang; b. Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 7, 1836; educated at Har- 
vard; president of Social Art Club; Syra- 
cuse, 1875-80; director of Prang normal 
art classes, 1877-1900; president of Massa- 
chusetts Floral Emblem Society, 1898- 
1901; prominent writer and lecturer on 
school drawing. Author of many leading 
works on drawing. Residence, 366 Com- 
monwealth avenue, Boston; office, 110 
Poylston street, Boston. 


Pritchett, LL.D., president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
since 1900; b. Fayette, Mo., April 16, 1857; 
eminent scientist, occupying many places 
of scientific honor and responsibility. Ad- 
dress, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 
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W. E. Pulsifer, treasurer of the firm of 
D. C. Heath & Co., and manager of the 
New York office, was born in Sumner, 


Oxford county, Me.; educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Portland, fitted for college 
at Kent’s hill, and received the degree of 
A. M. from Bates College; taught in rural 
schools and in Maine academies; seven 
years principal in Stoughton, Mass., high 
schools; two years superintendent in 
Leominster, Mass.: agent for Ginn & 
Heath until the formation of the house of 
D. C. Heath & Co., when he remained with 
Ginn & Co., for five years, and then 
entered the firm of D. C. Heath & Co. 
(1890) as treasurer and manager of the 
New York office, being responsible for the 
territory from Connecticut to Florida on 


the south and West Virginia on the west, 
In his teaching days Mr. Pulsifer was a 
prominent speaker on occasions. While 
with Ginn & Co., he served two years in 
the city government of Somerville, and 
was on the most important committees. 
In Brooklyn he has been president of the 
Union League Club, the leading political 
social organization in the city. Last 
year he delivered the oration on General 
Grant before the Union League Club of 
Jersey City. He has been prominent in 
the management of the famous Aldine 
Club of New York, of the Marine and 
Field Club of Brooklyn, and of the 
Municipal Club. Few men engaged in 
the publication of school books are more 
influential in social circles and in public 
affairs than is Mr, Pulsifer. 


Daniel B. Purinton, LL.D., president 
of West Virginia University since 1901; 
b. in Preston county, Va., February 15, 
1850; graduated from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1873; professor of same, 
1873-’90; president of Denison University, 
Ohio, 1890-1901. Address, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Major George M. Putnam, Litt.D,, head 
of firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, b. in Lon- 
don, Eng., April 2, 1844; educated at Col- 
lege of Sorbonne, Paris, and University 
of Gottingen; served in Civil War; pro- 
moted from private to major in three 
years’ service, was prisoner at Libby 
prison, and at Danville, Va., 1864-65; re- 
organized the American. Copyright 
League, originally organized by his 
father, G. P. Putnam, in 1851; largely in- 
strumental in securing copyright bill of 
March, 1891; received Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor from France in 1891; presi- 
dent of Good Government Club; author 
of many important works of an educa- 
tional nature. Major Putnam is one of 
the foremost publishers of the United 
States, and has added materially to the 
glory of the firm, Address, 27 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 

Freeman Putney, superintendent of 
Gloucester, Mass., since 1888; b. in Bow, 
N. H., August 23, 1847; prepared for col- 


lege at Hopkinton Academy and New 
London; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1873; principal of South Hadley high 


school, 1873-77, Shurtleff school, Revere, 
1877-’80, Collins school, Gloucester, 
1880-’88. Twenty-five years in one city is 
one of the iong records, and it has been 
without friction. 

L. H. Putney, Southern agent for the 
Macmillan Company, was born in New- 
buryport, Mass.; educated in the Everett 
(Mass.) high school, and graduated from 
Antioch College, the institution to which 
Horace Mann gave the last years of his 
life, and for which he died. Entered the 
publishing business early; was with 
Hinds & Noble for two years, and then 
became the representative of the Mac- 
millan Company as general Southern 
agent, directing their work in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennes- 
see, in which he has developed a large 
business for the progressive books of this 
house. Address, 135 Whitehall street, At- 
lenta. 


FR 
Raymond, president of 
Wesleyan University since 1889; b. in 
Stamford, Conn., April .23, 1846; edu- 
cated at Hamline University, Minnesota, 
1866-69, Lawrence University, Wisconsin, 
1869-’70; graduated from Boston Univer- 
sity in 1874. Address, 311 High street, 
Middletown, Conn, 

John Ready, manager of the New York 
office of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, was born in New Philadelphia, O. 
He began as a salesman in and about 
Pittsburg, and reached out until he cov- 
ered the entire country from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rockies. He began work 
for the company in 1885. Now he. has 
charge of the New York office, and of 
everything they manufacture. 


Jaeques W. Redway, M. D., b, in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn,, May, 1849; educated at 
University of California; post-graduate, 
Munich, Bavaria; professor of University 
of California and of Los Angeles (Cal.) 
normal school; engaged in mining, engi- 
neering, and exploring in California; Ari- 
zona, and Oregon, 1870-80; special geo- 
graphical studies in South America, 
Europe, and Asia; author of “Manual 
Geography” in 1887; “Natural Geog- 
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raphy in 1897; ‘“‘“Natural Advanced Geog- 
raphy” in 1898; ‘Manual of Physiog- 
rephy” in .1900; “New Basis of Geog- 


raphy” in 1901. Dr. Redway is one of the 
most popular educational lecturers of the 
country, and one of the highest authori- 


ties on geography. Address, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

George E. Reed, LL.D., president of 
Dickinson -College since 1889; b. in 


Brownsville, Mo., March 28, 1846; gradu- 


ated from Wesleyan University; post- 
graduate, Boston University. Address, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

George Howard Reed, manager of edu- 
cational department of Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company, Jersey City, was born in 
Kingston, Plymouth county, Mass. He 
has been in educational work from the 
time he left school, having been with 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., with the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, and with 
Lee & Shepard. He has made a great 
success as manager of the educational de- 
partment of the Dixon Crucible Company. 
He covers all the United States and all 
the new territory, which latter he is de- 
veloping heroically. 


stelle Reel, United States superintend- 
ent of Indian schools since 1898, b. in 
Pittsfield, Ill., November 26, 1866; county 
superintendent of Laramie, Wyom.; 
state superintendent of Wyoming; a 
leader in Indian educational reform, Ad- 
dress, The Arlington, Washington. 


Leonard FE. Reibold, assistant manager of 
the Amer can Book company at New York, 
was born of English parents at Nice, France. 
He was educated in England, France, and 
Germany, and shortly after his arrival in the 
United States entered the employment of the 
Chicago branch of the educational publishing 
house of A. 8. Barnes & Co., with whom he 
remained until the organization of the Ameri- 
can Book company, when he was given charge 
of the introduction and ageney work in the 
department west of the Missouri river. In 
1894 he was transferred to the New York house 
as assistant superintendent of agency depart- 
ment, anJ later was promoted to the assistant 
managership of the New York house. which 
position he now cccupies. Address, New 
York city. 


William T. Reid, founder and head 
master of Belmont school for boys, Cali- 
fornia, b. in Jacksonville, Ill., November 
6, 1843; graduated from Illinois College, 
and from~ Harvard in 1868; officer in 
Civil War; principal of high school, 
Newport, R. I; taught in Boston Latin 
school; superintendent of Brookline, 
Mass.; principal of boys’ high school, 
San Francisco; president of University 
of California uniil he founded the Bel- 
mont school. Address, Belmont, Cal. 


Miss BPllen G. Reveley, Ph.D., supervisor 
in the Cleveland public schools, was 
graduated from the Albany state normal 
school in 1859; agsistant teacher in Rome, 
N. Y., for four years; .in 1865 became a 
primary teacher in Cleveland, O,, and was 
promoted through all the grades of the 
elementary schools to the principalship of 
a large grammar school under the euper- 
intendency of Andrew J. Rickoff. After 
ten years’ service as principal, she re- 
signed and taught in Greylock Institute, 
Williamstown, Mass. She was recalled to 
Cleveland by Superintendent Rickoff to 
become assistant in the city normal 
school, and after two years was appointed 
principal of that school, which position 
she held until 1892. When Andrew S. 
Draper assumed the office of superintend- 
ent in Cleveland, he called Miss Reveley 
to the position of supervisor. The State 
Normal College of New York gave her the 
degree of Pd.D. in 1894. Miss Reveley’s 
strongest work in the office she holds is 
in trying to have every teacher become 
interested in each child, especially the 
weaker and less interesting pupils, and in 
helping to give each pupil or group of 
pupils the opportunity to do individual 
work adapted to his growth. 


Rush Rhees, LL.D., president of Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1900; b. in Chi- 
cago February 8, 1860; graduated from 
Amherst in 1883; instructor in Amherst, 
1883-’85; professor in Newton Theological - 
Seminary, 1894-1900, Address, 216 Uni- 
versity avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

L. B. Robeson, agent for Ginn & Co., 
with Atlanta, Ga., as headquarters, was 
born near Asheville, N. C., July 6, 1865; 
graduated from Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga., in 1886; taught in South Georgia two 
years; in 1888 went to Cartersville, Ga., 
and taught a private school one year; the 
following year organized the Cartersville 
publie schools, and was the first superin- 
tendent of schools at that place. On No- 
vember 10. 1891, began service with Ginn & 
Co. Address, Atlanta, Ga. 


Albert Robinson, superintendent of 
Warren, Mass., was born in St. George, 
Me.; graduated*from Colby College; prin- 
cipal of Hampden Academy, Hampden, 
Me., one year; superintendent of schools, 
Skowhegan, Me, one year, and of War- 
ren-Wales, five years. 

M. T. Rogers, president of J. L. Ham- 
mett Company of Boston, was born in 
South Chatham, Mass.; was educated in 
the publie schools of Cambridge, fitted 
for college in the Watertown high school; 
graduated from Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst. He was with Ginn & 
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Co, in 1876, and was the foreign repre- 
sentative of Reed & Barton Manufactur- 
ing Company, making two extensive 
tours through South America. He was 
with Ginn & Co. again for nine years, 
since which time he has been with the J. 
L. Hammett Company, of which he is 
president and manager. 


William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., eminent 
Shakespeare scholar, b, in Newburyport, 
Mass., December 10, 1837; educated at 
Amherst and Harvard; principal of-Dor- 
chester high school; taught in Lawrence 
(Mass.) high school, Salem high school, 
Cambridge high school, 1852-’66; author 
of many works on Shakespeare; editor 
of various publications, contributor to 
many publications, Address, 406 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, Mass. 

Josiah Royce, LL.D., professor in Har- 
vard; b. in Grass Valley, Cal.; graduated 
from University of California; professor 
in University of California, 1878-’82, and 
in Harvard since 1882; author of several 
most important works on philosophy and 
kindred subjects. Address, 108. Irving 
street, Cambridge. 


Barrett B. Russell, superintendent of 
Brockton, Mass., b. in Dartmouth, Mass., 
November 24, 1844; graduated from 
Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school in 
1869; taught in Dartmouth, Westport, 
Randolph, and Dedham. In 1871 suec- 
ceeded A. E. Winship as teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics in Bridgewater 
normal school, where he remained eight 
years; principal large grammar school 
in Lawrence, Mass., six years. In 1885 
became the first superintendent of Brock- 
ton, which position he still holds, Presi- 
dent of Essex County Association, Ply- 
mouth County Association, Bridgewater 


Club, Bridgewater Normal Association, - 


and Old Colony Congregational Club; 
served on school board of Bridgewater, 
and has been for many years a director 
in one of the Brockfon banks. 


James E. Russell, Ph.D., dean of Teach- 
ers’ College, Coiumbia University, New 
York, since 1897; b. in Hamden, N. Y.; 
graduated from Cornell; post-graduate, 
Jena, Berlin, Leinsic; taught in secondary 
schools, 1887-90; principal of Ithaca, 
1890-93; furopean bureau of education 
of United States, 1893-’96; professor of 
University of Colorado, 1896-’97; author 
of valuable books and grticles, Address, 
317 West 103rd street, New York. 


Ss 


Adelbert L. Safford, superintendent of 
Beverly since 1893; b. on a nameless 
plantation on Dead river, Me., forty miles 
from railroad, and twenty-five from near- 
est village; graduated (valedictorian) 
from Anson (Me.) Academy in 1885, and 
from Bates College (salutatorian) in 1889; 
taught in New Portland, Rangeley, and 
Monmouth, Me., and in Westminster and 
Wilbraham, Mass., and Pittsfield, N. H. 
In 1892 was district superintendent of 
Massachusetts, and since 1893 in Beverly. 
Is prominent, professionally, in the state, 
and in many social capacities in Beverly. 

Albert Salisbury, Ph.D., president of 
Whitewater (Wis,) normal school since 
1885; b. in Lima, Wis., January 24, 1843; 
graduated from Milton College, Wiscon- 
sin; served in Civil War; superintendent 
of schools of the American Miss. 
Association, 1883-’85; author of “History 
of Normal Schools of Wisconsin,” and 
other works. Address, Whitewater, Wis. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, head of the firm 
of Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 110 Boyl- 
ston streét, Boston, was born in Morris- 
town, Vt., May 11, 1851, and was educated 
at Dartmouth College. At twenty-one he 
came to Boston and entered the service 
of the publishing house of Robert S. 
Davis & Co., with whom he stayed eleven 
years. At thirty-two he entered the firm 
of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, publishers 
of school and college text-books, which 
developed a list of rearly 200 standard 
books. In 1898 Mr. Sanborn retired from 
the house of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 


with which he had been for fifteen years,. 


and established the house of Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., which has already as- 
sumed considerable proportions, with a 
fine list of high school and college text- 
books. His is as clean and attractive a 
business as is. done in Boston. Mr. San- 
horn has opened offices in Chicago and 
London. 

Mr. Sanborn has a beautiful summer 
home in Vermont upon the banks of one 
of her most beautiful lakes in a noble 
piece of timber. Here he spends much of 
his time in the summer. His home is in 
Wellesley, Mass., where he has held many 
positions of honor and of service, He is 
a natural leader in social and fraternal 
life, to which he has incidentally given 
much thought. 

Henry R. Sanford, dean of New York 
State Institute faculty, was born in 1837; 
vraduated from Syracuse University; 
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principal of Red Creek, N. Y., 1861-62, of 
Clyde, N. Y., 1862-65, Ovid, N. Y., 1865-’67, 
and of Dansville (N. Y.) Seminary, 
1867-’69; teacher in Fredonia (N. Y,) nor- 
mal school, 1869-74; superintendent of 
Middletown, N. Y., 1874-’85; well known 
and popular educational lecturer in va- 
rious states. 

Dr. Nathan C, Schaeffer, LL.D., state 
superintendent of Pennsylvania since 
1893, was born in Berks county, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1849; graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College; studied at Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Leipsic. He was professor 
in Franklin and Marshall College, 
1875-77; principal of Kutztown yormal 
school, 1877-93; president or department 
of superintendence in 1898 (Chattanooga 
meeting); author of “Thinking and 
Learning to Think’’; editor of Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal since 1893. One of 
the ablest and most in demand of all the 
Address, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Jacob G. Schurman, LL.D., president of 
Cornell since 1892; b. in Prince Edward 
Island May 22, 1854; graduated from 
Acadia College, Nova Scotia, in 1875, 
and University of London in 1877; studied 
in. Paris, University of MKdinburgh, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, and Gottingen; pro- 
fessor in Acadia College, 1882-’86, in Dal- 
housie College, 1886-92; United States 
commissioner to the Philippines; author 
of many important works. Address, 
Ithaca, N., Y. 

Charles W. Scott was born in Plymouth, 
Chenango county, N. Y., January 1, 1844. 
His ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers in Connecticut, and about 1650 re- 
moved to Whately, Mass. In 1799 Daniel 
Scott, grandfather of Charles W., emi- 
grated to New York state, Mr. Scott was 
educated in Norwich Academy; taught 
rural and village schools of New York; 
at twenty-two he was elected justice of 
the peace, and was a clerk in the county 
clerk’s office. Afterwards he was a clerk 
in the New York senate, In 1870 he was 
appointed postmaster of Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., and engaged in the mercantile 
business. In 1876 he went to Williams- 
port, Pa., as the representative of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. of New York, 
and has been the general agent of that 
firm and their successors—the American 
Book Compary—-up to the present time, 
making a continuous employ. nt of over 
a quarter of a century. In 1895 Mr. Scott 
was appointed by Governor Hastings resi- 
dent agent of Pennsylvania to the inter- 
national Exhibition at Atlanta, Ga. On 
October 1, 1898, he was appointed post- 
master of the city of Williamsport, Pa., 
which position he still holds. 

Harriet Maria Secctt, educated at Indiana 
state normal school; principal of Detroit 
normal training school, 1886-’99; author 
of “Organic Education.” Address, Ann 
Arbor. 

Professor Sylvester F. Scovel, for a 
long time president of Wooster (O.) Uni- 
versity, was born in Harrison, O., Decem- 
ber 29, 1835; educated at Hanover College 
and McCormic Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. He was for seventeen years 
pre dent of the University of Wooster, 
r g upon his own insistence, and tak- 
rship in 1899. Address, 


ing a p.c. 
\ ooster, O. 
Charles Scrilncr, publisher, b, in New 


\crk Cectober 16, 13804; graduated from 
Princeton in 1875; since graduation has 
continued the business established by his 
father; founded Scribner’s Magazine; di- 
rector of two New York banks; trustee 
of savings bank; president of American 
Publishing Association. Man of rare 
business foresight, energy, and success, 
Residence, 12 East Thirty-eighth street. 
Office, 155 Fifth avenue, New York. 

W. J. Seribner, representing Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois, was born May 13, 1877, in Gif- 
ford. Lake Village, Laconia, anu Lake- 
port, N. H.; i. e., the house in which he 
was born has been in all tour of these 
places since he was born, and the house 
has not changed its location; was edu- 
cated at New Hampton Institution and 
Manchester (N. H.) high school; gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1898; 
taught more or less during college days, 
and at Fisk University, Nashville, after 
eraduation; with Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. since 1900. Address, 378 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Edward W. Scripture, Ph.D., b. in 
Mason, N. H., May 21, 1864; graduated 
from College of City of New York in 1884; 
post-graduate, Berlin, Zurich, Leipsic; 
fellow in Clark University; director of 
psychological laboratory, Yale, since 1892; 
author of “Thinking, Feeling, and Do- 
ing” and “The New Psychology.” Ad- 
dress, New Haven, Conn. 

Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of 
Boston schools, was born in 1838 in 
Northborough, Mass.; educated in the 
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public schools in Northborough, in 
Bridgewater state normal school, and in 
Harvard College; taught school in East 
Stoughton, now Avon, and in the Friends 
Academy, New Bedford; was tutor and 
assistant professor of mathematics in 
Harvard College, 1865-’74: entered the 
service of the city of Boston in 1874 as 
head master of the English high school, 
and became superintendent of the Boston 
public schools in December, 1880: mem- 
ber of the board of everseers of Harvard 
College, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 


L. Clark Seelye, LL.D., president of 
Smith College since 1873, first and only 
president; b. in Bethel, Conn., September 
20, 1837; graduated from Union College 
in 1857; post-graduate, Berlin and Heidel- 
berg: professor of Amherst, 1865-’73. 
Address, Northampton, Mass. 


J. A. Shawan, Ph.D., superintendent of 
( lumbus, O., since 1889, was born in 
@hio; graduated from Oberlin College in 
188: superintendent of Mt. Vernon. O.. 
1£82-"89. He has made the schools of Co- 
lumbus ameng the best in the state He 
is ome of the most eminent educational 
leaders in Ohio, and one of the most in- 
fuential members of the iv. K. A. Ad- 
dress, Columbus, O. 

N. S. Shaler. Sc.D, dean of Lawrence 
scientific school. Harvard, b. in Newport, 
Ky.,. Februarv 20. 1841: graduated from 
Tawrence scientific school, Harvard, in 
1862; officer in Civil War: professor and 
dean in Lawrence scientific school since 
1868. One of the most popular and useful 
students, teachers, and writers on geology 
in the country; author of many important 
and valuable works. Address, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Simer E. Sherman, superintenaent of 
Hopedale, Mass., was born in Boston 
March 3, 1860; graduated from Bridge- 
water normal school; post-graduate work 
in several of the best summer echools: 
principal in Dighton, Mass., in 1883, and 
in Plymouth, Mass., 1885-'¥4; superin- 
tendent of Hopedale since 1894. From 
every standpoint of efficiency his record 
is admirable. 

Thomas R. Shewell, president of the 
firm of Thomas R. Shewell & Co., was 
born in Philadelphia in 1836. In 1866 
came to Boston, and was connected with 
R. S. Davis & Co.;: about 1868 was taken 
into that firm; in June, 1883, joined in 
forming the firm of Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. The present firm was formed 
in 1898, with the firm name of Thomas R. 
Shewell & Co. This firm has succeeded 
to all common school- books formerly pub- 
lished by Leach, Shewell, & Co. 

Irwin Shepard, Ph.D., permanent secre- 
tary of N. E. A. since 1898, was born in 
Skaneateles, N. Y., July 5, 1843; gradu- 
ated from Ypsilanti (Mich.) normal 
school, and from Olivet College, Michi- 
gan, in 1871: was a soldier in tue Civil 
War; was wounded in Battle of the Wil- 
derness May 6, 1864; received congres- 
sional medal for special bravery at battle, 
Knoxville, Tenn., November 21, 1863; 
superintendent of Charles City, la., 
1871-"75: principal of high school, Wi- 
nona, Minn., 1875-’78; superintendent of 
Winona, 1878-’79; president of Winona 
state normal school, 1878-’98. Has ren- 
dered more service to the N. E. A. than 
any other man in its history. Address, 
Winona, Minn. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, LL.v., state 
superintendent of New York, was born in 
Union square, New York, August 4, 1844; 
honorary LL.D. from both Colgate Uni- 
versity in 1895 and Tufts College in 1901; 
was in business in New York, 18%7-’70; 
manager of Watertown (N_ Y.) Times, 
1870-"74; member of legislature, 1877-81; 
member of congress, 1881-’85; deputy 
state superintendent, 1886-92; supervisor 
of Teachers’ Institute, 1892-’96: state 
superintendent from 1895 to present time, 
with a virtual life lease on the office: 
president of N. E. A. in 1896 (Milwaukee 
meeting). Dr. Skinner is one of the not- 
able educational leaders of the country. 
Address, 453 State street, Albany. 


Edgar O. Silver, head of the publishing 
house of Silver, Burdett, & Co., is 2 na- 
tive of Derby, Vt., where his summer 
home has always been; is a graduate of 
Brown University (class of 1883, A. M. 
1886), of which he is a loyal and ardently 
devoted alumnus No one in the pub- 
lishing fraternity entered upon his career 
with more clearly outlined aspiration for 
success as an educator along publishing 
lines, and no one has had more distinct 
success. He began with D. Appleton & 
Co. immediately upon graduation in 1883, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the 
promotion of their music course. In one 
year, with the author, he purchased the 
music series and established nimself in 
business in Boston, with little more than 
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desk room, on Franklin street. In a few 
months he took M. T. Rogers in with him 
and formed the firm of Silver, Rogers, & 
Co. In a few months more Mr. Rogers 
retired, and Frank B. Burdett and Elmer 
E. Silver joined him in the firm of Silver, 
surdett, & Co., which has since been in- 
corporated as the Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Publishing Company. The new firm took 
an entire building on Hancock place, and 
in two years even this was too cramped 
for their expanding business, and they re- 
moved to 110 Boytston street, where they 
took one of those entire floors, from 
which in due time they went to the Pope 
building for their Boston office, and re- 
moved headquarters to New York, where 
they have large and elegant offices and 
salesrooms at 29 East Nineteenth street. 
No American publisher has had greater 
success in getting books destined for im- 
mediate and notable success, Until quite 
recently, Mr. Silver has interestea himself 
in every feature of the business, financier- 
ing the enterprise, selecting the manu- 
scripts, looking closely after the editing, 
as well as the manufacturing, and intro- 
ducing the books. The growth of this 
business is like a fairy tale, and has made 
the founder and leader of the house one 
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of the eminent educators, as well as pub- 
lishers, of the country, His residence is 
at East Orange. 

timer E. Silver, b. in Derby, Vt.; gradu- 
ated from Brown University (A. M., 1888); 
treasurer and western manager of Silver, 
Burdett, & Co., with office and residence 
in Chicago; has been a partner with his 
brother, Edgar O. Silver, under whose 
name is given a brief notice of the house. 


James C. Simpson, New England man- 
ager of D. C, Heath & Co., was born in 
Greenland, N. H.; graduated irom Dart- 
mouth College; principal of Woodstock 
(Conn.) Academy, of Bellows Falls (Vt.) 
Academy, and superintendent of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., before allying himself with 
Db. C. Heath & Co. Here is a young man 
who is uniformly and decidedly success- 
ful. In college he was a leader, in Con- 
necticut, in Vermont, and in New Hamp- 
shire, and now in Massachusetts he has 
been a force for good in the community, 
He has been for a long time one of the 
most useful trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire state normal school. 

W. F. Slocum, LL.D:, president of Colo- 
rado College, b. in Grafton, Mass., July 
29, 18651; graduated from Ambherst in 


1874; post-graduate, Germany, 1874-’75; 
writer on sociological subjects. Address, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Walter H. Small, superintendent of 
Chelsea, Mass., since 1897; b. in Province- 
town, Mass., April 21, 1856; graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1578; worked 
his way through college by fishing sum- 
mers. and teaching winters; principal of 
Medfield (Mass,.) high scuool, 1878-’79, 
and of high school, Hudson, Mass., 
1879-'93; superintendent of Palmer, 
1893-’97. Has been president of Middle- 
sex County Schoolmasters’ Club, and 
president of New England Superintend- 
ents’ Association. Mr. Small is a man of 
fine literary taste, and writes much and 
attractively about authors. 


M. C. Smart, b. in Portland; a New 
England representative of the American 
Book Company’s list of common school- 
books. Residence, Cambridge, Mass. 


William H. Smiley, principal of Denver 
high school since 1892; b. in Malden, 
Mass., April 28, 1854; graduated from 
Harvard in 1877; principal of New Salem 
(Mass.) Academy in 1877, boys’ school, 
Boston, 1880-’83, boys’ school, Denver, 
1883-’86, Denver high school, professor 
and principal from 1886 to present time. 
Address, 2112 Lincoln avenue, Denver. 


E. E, Smith, editor of A. Planagan 
Company, the wide-awake and prosperous 
Chicago publishers of specialties in edu- 
cation, was born in Danville, Boyle 
county, Ky.; graduated from Kentucky 
University, Lexington... Mr, Smith began 
teaching at Port Royal, Ky., and had ex- 
perience in teaching in the rural school, 
the academy, Kentucky University, super- 
intendent five years, professor in Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., but his 
greater successs began when he became 
manager for D. C. Heath & Co. in Chicago 
and Atlanta for eight years, which was 
followed by four years as editor and edu- 
cational manager for Rand, McNally, & 
Co. Fortunately, Mr, Smith is not as old 
as this record would make it appear, for 
he began early, and though 1 cannot 
figure it out, I know that he is still in the 
prime of life, and is booming the list of 
A. Flanagan, and developing it along im- 
portant lines. Few men have sucn valu- 
able experience, and no man makes bet- 
ter use of it, ‘ 

Frank P. Smith, superintendent of 
Lawrence, Kan,, was born July 9, 1854, 
in Salem, Ind.; attended an academy at 
Salem; taught country school; graduated 
from University of Indiana in 1878; 
taught one year in Fisherville, Ky,; 
three years principal of high school, 
Salem, Ind.; two years principal in 
Orieans, Ind.; five years superintendent 
of Bedford, Ind.; one year principal of 
high school, Ottawa, Kan.; five years 
superintendent of the same schools; and 
is now serving his eighth year as super- 
intendent of the city schools of Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Justin H. Smith, professor in Dartmouth 
since 1899, b. in Boscawen, N. H., January 
13, 1857; graduated from Dartmouth in 
1877; member of firm of Ginn & Co, in 
charge of editorial work until 1898; trav- 
eled in every country of Europe, also in 
Africa and Asia; author of ‘‘The Trouba- 
dours at Home,” two volumes. Address, 
Hanover, N. H. 

S. C. Smith, representing Ginn & Co. 
on the Pacific coast since 1897, was born 
in Cabot, Vt.; graduated from St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., in 1893, from Dartmouth in 
1897, and the week after graduation he 
entered the servicé of Ginn & Co., and 
went at once to San Francisco, and has 
since been active in California and Ne- 
vada. 

William G. Smith, editor and publisher, 
Minneapolis, was born in Wisconsin; 
educated at Beloit College; taught in Ra- 
cine and Bay View, Wis.; principal at 
Mitchell, Ia., for three years; taught for 
six years in Minneapolis; was for five 
years manager for D. D. Merrill Publish- 
ing Company of Minneapolis, and was 
editor and publisher of School Education. 

W. S. Smyth, Ph.D., Western manager 
of the firm of D, C. Heath & Co., of which 
he is vice-president, was born in Susque- 
hanna county, Pa.; graduated from Wes- 
leyan University; was principal of 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Penn., and 
Cazenovia Seminary, New York. About 
1880 Mr. Smyth represented Ginn & Heath 
in New York, and later was for about 
thirteen years their Western manager. 
In 1893 Mr. Smyth became a member of 
the firm of D. C. Heath & Co., and was 
elected vice-president, and has since been 
the Western manager of this house. For 
some time has was alderman in his resi- 
dential city of Evanston. By friends and 
foes he is conceded to be the most able 
and influential, as well as the most genial, 
book man in the West, 

Mary 8. Snow, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
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n, was born in Bangor, Me.; began 
aching in 1875; principal of Union- 
quare grammar schcol, 1878-’89; member 
* school board, 1887-1900; superintend- 
nt of schools, 1889-1900; principal of 
i'niversity of Maine in 1896, for ‘‘eminent 
ty training school for teachers, 
.92-1900; honorary degree trh.M, from 
rofessional educational service to the 
ate’; member of Educational Council 
f Maine Pedagogical Association, 1892- 
1901; supervisor of practice teaching 
id instructor in normal methods, Pratt 
ustitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1901; 
resident of New England Association of 
superintendents in 1899, and of the Maine 
Pedagogical Association in 1900. The 
nly time these last two positions have 
-ver been filled by a woman. 


4. X. Snyder, Ph.D., president of Colo- 
rado normal school since 1891;b. in West- 
moreland, Pa., August 31, 1850; gradu- 
ated from Waynesburg College in 1876; 
principal in Wiconisco, Pa.; professor in 
Waynesburg College, 1882-’83; principal in 
Greensburg, Pa., 1884-’87; superintendent 
of Reading, Pa., 1887-’89; president of In- 
diana (Pa,) normal school, 1889-’91. Has 
one of the finest collections of birds in 
any private collection, is eminent as 
naturalist, is prominent in pedagogical 
thought, and has one of the best and most 
advanced normal schools in the country. 
Address, Greeley, Colo. 

A. P. Soule, representing the American 
Beok Company in New England, b. in. 
Waterville, Me., in 1855; graduated from 
Colby in 1879; principal of high schools, 
Oakland and Dexter, Me., and superin- 
tendent of Hingham, Mass., 1884-’87; has 
been with the American Book Company 
since 1890. Has been especially promi- 
nent in the management of the New Eng- 
land summer music school of the house. 
Has special charge of the interests of the 
house in New England cities. 


Margaret W. Sutherland was born in 
Steubenville, O., November 25, 1850, 
daughter of Judge John Knox Sutherland, 
a prominent lawyer in that city, She 
graduated from the Steubenville high 
school in 1866, and began teaching in the 
primary grades of Steubenville; earned 
the degree of Ph.B. by hard study, and 
has never ceased to be a student, espe- 
cially in English literature and psy- 
chology; in 1875 became frst assistant in 
the Steubenville high school; called to 
the principalship of the Mansfield (0O.) 
high school in 1880, where for nine years 
she wielded a noble influence that will 
never be forgotten in that city. In 1899 
she was chosen principal of the Columbus 
normal school. The work of training 
teachers, however, is one for which she is 
eminently fitted. She is the only woman 
who has ever been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, serving for six years on this 
board. In 1891 she was elected a member 
of the board of control of the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle, and has been re- 
elected at the expiration of every term of 
her service since, holding continuously 
since that time the office ot recording sec- 
retary of the board. In the National 
Educational Association she has been sec- 
retary of the elementary department, and 
vice-president of the General Association, 
In 1898, as vice-president from Ohio, she 
presided over the woman’s session held in 
Washington in that year. 

Miss Sutherland thas for years been con- 
nected with the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, for some time serving as asso- 
ciate editor. She is also an institute in- 
structor whose services are in demand in 
many states. She is witty, fluent, and in- 
spiring as a speaker, always in demand 
by literary clubs as well as educational 
associations. 

Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent 
of Somerville, Mass., since 1893; b. in 
Dorset, Vt., December 11, 1838; went to 
Chicago with his parents as a child, and 
grew up there; returned to Lowell, Mass., 
in his teens; taught at Tewksbury, Mass., 
Strafford, N. H., Newmarket, N. H., and 
Nahant, Mass.; was principal in Malden, 
Mass., nine years, and of Prescott school, 
Somerville, 1873-’93. Mr. Southworth is 
widely known as the author of a series 
of arithmetics and of language books, 
published by Thomas R. Shewell, Boston. 
Residence, Greenville street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

John Lancaster Spalding, R. C. bishop 
of Peoria since 1877; b. in Lebanon, Ky., 
June 2. 1840: one of the most eminent 
men in his church, a brilliant orator, one 
of the ablest educational essayists in 
\merica; author of many valuable books, 
“Things of the Mind,” “Means and Ends 
of Education.” Address, 607 North Madi- 
on avenue, Peoria, Ill. 

W. G. Sperry, D. D., president of Olivet 
College since 1893; b. in Cambridge, 
Mass., August 10, 1847; graduated from 
Yale in 1869; principal of high school, 
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Beverly, Mass., six Address, 
Olivet, Mich. 

Colonel Homer B. Sprague, b. in Sutton, 
Mass.; graduated from Yale in 1862; 
taught in Worcester (Mass.) high school; 
practiced law in New Haven till Civil 
War: colonel in Thirteenth Connecticut 
regiment, 1861-’65; member of Connecti- 
eut legislature; principal of girls’ high 
school, Boston, nine years; professor in 
Cornell University; developed and built 
up Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; founded 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


years, 





JOHN A, WALKER. 





J. A. TOWNSEND. 











H. M. TRASK. 


the great summer schools); 
president of American Institute of In- 
struction, and of State University of 
North Dakota; popular lecturer and insti- 
tute instructor. Address, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, for eleven years 
the state superintendent of Maine, is a 
native of Maine; was educated in Illinois, 
and has taught in rural, normal, and city 
schools: has been engaged in city and 
state supervision since 1870. He gave the 
schools of Auburn an enviable reputation, 


(first of 


and has done much for all the schools of 
Maine. He is a brilliant speaker, talented 
writer, and a leader in political, as well 
as educational, affairs in Maine. Address, 
Auburn, Me. 


Charles E. Stevens, superintendent of 
Stoneham, Mass., b. in Ossipee, N. H.; 
educated at little red schoolhouse, 
Rochester (N. H.) high school, and Bates 
College, 1886, A. B., 1889, A. M.; has 
taught four years in high school work, 
eleven years as superintendent of schools; 
associate principal of high school, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; principal of high school, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; superintendent of schools, 
West Springfield, Mass., seven years in 
Stoneham and Saugus combined. ‘ 


Hon, Thomas B. Stockwell, commis- 
sioner of public schools of Rhode Island 
since 1875, was born in Chicopee, Mass. ; 
graduated from Brown University in 1862; 
sub-master of Eaton school, New Haven, 
Conn.; principal of high school, Holyoke, 
Mass.; teacher in high school, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1864-’75; commissioner of 
public schools since 1875. Mr. Stockwell 
is the senior state superintendent in the 
United States in point of service. 


John §S. Stohr, Ph.D., president of 
Franklin and Marshall College since 1890; 
b. in Bucks county, Pa., December 2, 1841; 
graduated from Franklin and Marshall 
College in 1867; tutor, professor, and 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege since 1868. Address, Lancaster, Pa. 


Melville A. Stone, b. in Killingworth, 
Conn., in 1853; graduated from Yale in 
1875; principal - of Meriden, Conn., 
1876-89; superintendent of Anoka, Minn, 
1889-"91, and of Stillwater, Minn., 1891-’94; 
principal of high school, Lincoln, Neb., 
1894-'96; superintendent of Bridgewater, 
Mass., 1896-97, of Watertown, Mass.,, 
1897-98, and of Reading, Mass., since 
1898. This supervisory district includes, 
with Reading, Topsfield, Boxford, and 
Middleton. Residence, Reading. 


Frederick A, Stokes, b. in Brooklyn No- 
vember 4, 1857; graduated from Yale in 
1879; president of Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, publishers, and of Mendelssohn 
Glee Club; author of “College Tramps.” 
Residence, 51 West Thirty-ninth street. 
Office, 5 East Sixteenth street, New York. 


Winthrop B. Stone, Ph.D., president of 
Purdue University since 1900; b. in 
Chesterfield, N. H., June 12, 1862; gradu- 
ated from Boston University in 1886; 
post-graduate, Gottingen; taught in Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, 1884-’86, 
in Tennessee Agricultural College, 
1888-’89; professor in Purdue, 1889-1900. 
Address, LaFayette, Ind. 


Isaac H. Stout, supervisor of New York 
Institute, b. in 1846; was in the Civil War, 
1864-’65; principal at Lodi, N, Y., Farmer, 
N. Y. (eleven years), Dundee (N. Y.) 
Academy; state institute conductor, 
1887-’98, since which time he has been 
supervisor of institutes. 


James H. Stout, founder of Menomonie 
(Wis.) manual training school; member 
of state senate eight years; b. in Du- 
buque, Ia.; a man of large and intelligent 


philanthrophy. See Journal of Educa- 
tion, January 2, 1902. Address, Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

Margaret E. Stratton, professor in 
Wellesley, 1881-1900, dean of Wellesley, 


1896-1900, b. im Stratford, Conn., April 17, 
1844; taught in Connecticut and in the 
South for ten years; graduated from 
Oberlin in 1878; assistant principal in 
woman’s department, Oberlin College, 
1878-’81. Address, Wellesley, Mass. 


McLauchthan Woolsey Stryker, LL.D., 
president of Hamilton College since 1892, 
b. in Vernon, N. Y., January 7, 1851; 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1872. 
Address, Clinton, N. Y, 

Giles A. Stuart, superintendent of New 
Britain, Conn., since 1894, was born in 
China, Me., in 1850; educated at Oak 
Grove Seminary, Vassalboro (Me.) Busi- 
ness College, Augusta, and Wesleyan 
Seminary at Kent’s Hill, Me.; graduated 
from Bates College in 1877, A. M., 1880; 
post-graduate, Bowdoin College and Clark 
University, Worcester; on examining 
committee, Bates College, 1884-’86; presi- 
dent of Androscoggin County Associa- 
tion, 1887-’88; Maine State Association, 
1891; president Connecticut State Associa- 
tion in 1899; taught in Maine till 1886; 
superintendent of Lewiston, Me., 1886-93, 
of Chicopee, Mass., in 1893, and of New 
Britain since 1894. Everywhere and in 
every way he is a leader of teachers. 


W. S. Sutton, professor of pedagogy in 
University of Texas, was born in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., in 1860; graduated from 
Arkansas University in 1878; taught in 
the common schools five years; was 
superintendent of Ennis, Tex.; was prin- 
cipal of Houston high school, 1886-’87; 
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Schoo) politics will evidently die hard in some 
cities. 

The greatest feature of the Minneapolis meeting 
of the N. E, A.1 the special train 


is 
Nee en Sp Seer +4 .. oe 
Yellowstone park leaving St. Pau) at 


+ 


to to the 
10 p. m. July 


10. All railroad fares, all sleeping car accommoda- 


be 


tions, all meals, all stage transportation for the six 
days through the Yellowstone park, all hotel accom- 
modations, everything first class from St. Paul back 


to St. Paul for $85, which is unprecedented. 


S. T. Dutton of Teachers’ College, Columbia Col- 
lege, has this to say of personally-conducted Euro- 
“They keep their promises, plan and 
at first- 
trouble, and set you 

grateful 


time of your life, and 


pean - parties: 


execute carefully, provide entertainment 
class hotels, relieve you of all 
down on your native shores enthusiastic and 
that you have had the best 


have learned a little about a vast number of things 


and places.” 


LEGION. 


AARON BURR 
State House, 


have organized a s0- 





Charles F. Pidgin, Boston, author 
of “Blennerhassett,” and others 
ciety known as the Aaron Burr Legion, the first 
movement for which was a meeting on the 146th an- 
niversary of Colonel Burr’s birth, February 6, 1902. 
Among the objects are the following, which are too 
sensible to require argument: 

“To take all } and legal measures to secure 


roper 


1 
Hoo 


ks or other text- 
\meriea of that 


iam Wirt during the 


the expunging from all reading 


} L - +] LJ; ] | . 
HOOKS used In tne puoite schools ot 


portion of the speech of Will 


“4 ] id 4 ° | , * ' 
trial oj Aaron Burr at Ric ny md, \ lL, Whicn relate Ss 
to the alleged intimacy of Colonel] Burr and Mrs. 
Blennerhassett. 
oT" ‘ | + oI! . | | = . 
0 adopt all proper an val measures to secure 
the exnnnging fr +}, } ; } , vt_} | 
tne expung og rom the his “or oTrner Ter ~POOKS 
! 
used in the public schools of America of the words 
‘murderer or assassin,’ as applied Lo Colone] Burr 
on account of his duel with General Hamilton: also 
+1 } * j , 1° +. 
ie word ‘traito is applied to Colonel Burr on 
account of is « nection \ th thre lleged South- 


western cor reve e having been tried fi times 


for the alleged offense and ea time aequitted b 


juries of his countrymen,” 





THE CLEVELAND SITUATION. 





» Cleveland’s Bell has sounded the death knell of 
political chicanery in educational circles in that 
city, and its lessons will be heeded far and near. 
Poor Mr. Bell! He was made to believe two years 
ago that there was dissatisfaction with reform in the 
Cleveland schools. He was a keen one, and he had 
a smart set about him, and with comparative ease 
they gave him the party nomination over the tried. 
and true director of several years. 

Mr. Bell was nominated to dethrone Lewis H. 
Jones, the expert and noble spirited superintendent. 
Unfortunately, two opposing candidates were put 
in nomination, but either of them would have de- 
feated Mr. Bell had he not asserted over his own 
name that he had no purpose to disturb Mr, Jones. 
He was elected, and almost his first act was to dis- 
miss Mr. Jones, but so stupendous was his ignorance 
that he not only did not secure his dismissal, but by 
his own ingenious blundering made it impossible to 
dismiss him for two years unless for some extreme 
cause. Extreme causes are easy, presumably, and 
so a Lilliputian attempt was made to accuse Mr. 
of drunkenness. This was so supremely 
ridiculous that it brought immediate and amazing 
confusion to Mr. Bell and his associates. 

There is approaching the time for the election of 
a director. A second nomination is never, almost 
never, denied any city offitial, but Mr. Bell’s case is 
the “almost never.” Why! there is no one so base 
as to suggest for him the time-honored courtesy ac- 
corded to honest men. It is too bad that he would 
not allow his party associates the privilege of seeing 
how grandly they could bury him. 


Jones 


7 








CRITICISM AND WARNING. 

An educational leader for whom I have high re- 
gard, a man who does not think of himself as among 
the leaders, writes in a personal letter as follows:— 

“The leaders in education are too much occupied 
in determining the “‘whenceness of the what” to 
get into the life of patrons, teachers, and pupils. 
What do they know about the real needs, the en- 
vironments of the They do hot touch 
elbows with the masses. How, then, can they keep 
step? They do not believe in the masses, and the 
masses feel they are out of sympathy with them. 
The gulf grows wider between the home and the 
school rather than lessens.” 

Of course this is extreme, but it is a note of warn- 


schools? 


ing. It is a reproach upon the program of the N. 
F. A., that there is rarely gny adequate prominence 
given any of the new movements in which large 
numbers of progressive teachers are interested, and 
never any attention to the movements which inter- 
est parents and pupils especially. The great Fed- 
eration movement of Chicago is several years old, 
and has developed brilliant women leaders, but the 
N. E. A. seems not to have heard of the movement 
or of the leaders, though some of the latter are more 
in demand by teachers and other audiences than the 
entire demand for at least fifteen of those upon the 
program at Chicago. There were not five men on 
that program in whom there was so much interest 
as there would have been in D. E. McClure, and it 
will probably be about three years more before any 
program makers will think of putting him on the 
program. There was not one man in whom there 
was half the interest there would have been in Wil- 
liam R. George, and yet the chances are that the 
program makers will never think of him. Why not? 
Well, that is another question, but it would be a 


bit wholesome for these leaders to read with care 
what our correspondent said about the leaders uot 
knowing the real needs, the environments of the 


It will be a deathly spectacle if the public 
that toueh 
elbows with the people, do not keep step with them. 


~( hools. 


ever thinks educational leaders do not 


VALUE OF THE KINDERGARTEN, 

more clearly in a 
I think I have 
stated my appreciation of the kindergarten in the 


Sometimes one ean state a case 


concrete appeal than in the abstract. 





following communication to a local paper more clearly 
than ever before. It has been the habit of some of 
my editorial friends in a local contest to appéal to me 


for a signed article on the question at issue. Such 
was the case in Winchester in December last. I was 


2,000 miles away when the letter reached me, but I 
got the following letter back in*season for use. [ 
have too much experience to assume over much credit, 
but the fact is none the less gratifying that a public 
meeting’ that was expected to be strongly anti- 
kindergarten voted unanimously the other way:— 


OPINION OF AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERT. 


Editor of the Star: A prominent citizen of Win- 
chester has asked that I give my opinion on kinder- 
gartens in the Star this week. The facts as stated 
are that the school committee recommends the dis- 
continuance of the kindergarten in the months of 
January, l’ebruary, and March because of small at- 
tendance, and adds that there is a wide difference of 
opinion in town regarding the kindergarten because 
of the expense, which he claims to be large. 

Far be it from me to take any part in the discus- 
sion of local affairs, and especially regarding the dis- 
continuance of the sessions for the three winter 
months; but kam pleased to have an invitation to 
speak of the kindergarten as a whole, and this need 
not have anything to do with the relative expense in 
Winchester. 

The kindergarten is an important part of the 
school course, and it should be for all the children 
who care to attend. It is a prelude to the school 
The right kind of a kindergarten affects 
for great good the child’s whole school life. The 
primary school work in any town is decidedly im- 
proved when it follows the kindergarten, Primary 
school work is in a better spirit, and the child is in 
a vastly better mental attitude. 

Whoever knows what the kindergarten has done 
for the towns in which it has been well tried knows 
that to abolish it would be to double the number of 
primary teachers. No primary school teacher can 
do reputable work with new comers if she has more 
than twenty-five children. All statistics demonstrate 
that in towns and cities with no public kinder- 
gartens about forty per cent. of the primary chil- 
dren are required to do the work of the first or sec- 
ond grade over, so that forty per cent. of the pri- 
mary schools must be charged up to the absence of 
the kindergarten. 

I believe it can be demonstrated wherever it has 
been fairly and wisely tried that the kindergarten is 
no appreciable expense. 

Hurl fifty children upon a primary teacher and it 
is a case of the survival of the fittest, and in two 
years fully forty per cent. prove to be the unfittest,— 
and the'worst of it is that this forty per cent. never 
get on well, they are never well on their feet. 

[ am certain that the greatest waste ever dis- 
covered in the school system has been the way in 
which we have allowed from fifty to sixty children 
all kinds of homes and all of 
maturity to be thrust upon the teacher, who did-the 
best she could, but the best was to leave many of 
them in a state of suspended intellectual activity un- 
til it was too late for them ever to catch up. 

Krom a good kindergarten there are never any 


course. 


from conditions 


stupid children, never any that have not had a good 
start. The kindergarten does not provide brains, 
but it gives the brains of every child a fair start. 

| speak from a pretty fair comprehension of the 
school system of thirty-six of the states of the Union, 
from some personal acquaintance with it, and from 
a close study of the conditions in hundreds of cities 
[ am the kinder- 
judicious, 


and convinced that 


the most 


and towns, 


garten is humane, most most 
economical expenditure of money in the entire sys- 
tem. If I had to save money. anywhere in the sys- 
tem, it would be in the last year in the high school 
than in the . certainly 
do that unless it were to save the town 


I am certain that in 


rather kindergarten, and 


would not 
from bankruptey. the money 
is the best money expended in 


A. E. Winship 
request, 


al rood kindergarten 
any town. 


The above is here printed by 
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RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


-__— 


VALIDITY OF ORAL CONTRACT TO CONTINUE 
SCHOOL. 


In the case of Hutchins against School District 
No. 1, Colfax township, the supreme court of 
Michigan says that the party suing was a schooi 
teacher, and had a written contract with the school 
district to teach the school in the district for a 
term of six months, commencing on or about De- 
cember 11, at $35 per month. He presented him- 
self at the district to teach on that date, but was 
informed that the building was not ready; that he 
could go home, and, when it was ready, they would 
notify him. He was finally notified, and opened 
school February 5 following. He taught until the 
expiration of six months from December 11, and tes- 
tified that, before the expiration of this time, h2 
made a new arrangement, orally, with the board to 
continue the schoo] for another month, under the old 
contract. Te received pay for the full six months 
covered by the original contract. Then, in this 
action, he recovered a judgment for $35, the value 
of the service for the extra month, under the nev 
arrangement. 

The school district contended that the contract, 
not being in writing, was not enforceable. The 
teacher, on the other hand, contended, first, that this 
was not a new contract, but an enlargement of the 
original one, which was in writing. The supreme 
court does not think this proposition tenable, 87 
Nortliwestern Reporter, 80. It says that the law 
contemplates that all the terms of the contract shat] 
be in writing; and if, under a claim of enlarging or 
continuing a written contract, the board might make 
the principal part of it rest in parol, or in an oral 
agreement, it would have the effect to render the 
statute of little value. 

It was further contended that, the contract hav- 
ing been performed by the teacher, he was entitled 
to recover, notwithstanding the state statute, which. 
requires that all such contracts shall be in writing. 
The court replies that there is nothing ambiguous 
about the terms of this statute (2 Compiled Laws of 
Michigan of 1897, section 4,678). The district boarc 
is a board of limited powers, and no good reason can 
be urged why, when the statute is express and limits 
their power to contracts in writing, it should not be 
observed. The court mentions that in a previous 
case (Crane vs. School District, 61 Michigan, 299) it 
affirmed that, where a written contract was signed by 
a majority of the board, and it was presumptively 
valid on its face, the execution of such a contract, not 
duly authorized, might be ratified by the board with- 
out a formal meeting. Also, that, where there was a 
written contract, valid on its face, actually carried 
out in full, and aequiesced in by all concerned, it 
held (Holloway vs. School District, 62 Michigan, 153) 
that it could not be subsequently repudiated. The 
effect of these cases, it goes on to state, was to hold 
that one contracting with the school district in writ- 
ing, and whose contract is signed by the officers con- 
templated by the statute, may rely upon the appear- 
ance of authority, and assume, at least, after his ser- 
vices have been received without murmur or com- 
plaint, that authority had been duly granted to exe- 
cute the contract. | 

The court further distinguishes this case from one 
(Jones vs. School District, 110 Michigan, 363) in 
which all the officers of the district ratified a con- 
tract not required by the terms of the statute to be 
in writing, where the only question was whether the 
informal action of the board should be sustained 
It says that here it was dealing with a case where 
the plaintiff (teacher), presumed to know the law, 
must be held to know that the contract under which 
he assumed to render service to the district was one 
prohibited by the statute. He was not misled as to 
the authority of those with whom-he assumed to con- 
tract, but stood upon equal ground with the school 
hoard, and, although it might be a case of hardship, 
the court is constrained to hold that the contract 
was one not enforceable, and that a verdict should 
have been directed for the defendant (schoo] dis 
trict), 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The house of representatives surprised itself as 
well as the country on Monday, February 17, by pass- 
ing without debate and by a unanimous vote the bill 
for the repeal of the remaining war taxes. It came 
about in rather a dramatic fashion. The plan was 
that the bill should be passed, without amendment, 
after a two days’ debate, the time for which had been 
allotted and speeches prepared on both sides. The 
Democrats opposed the special rule embodying this 
program; but the rule was adopted by a strictly 
party vote of 158 to 120. Then Mr. Richardson, 
the leader on the Democratic side, protesting that 
the time allowed for debate was too brief and would 
be fruitless, asked unanimous consent for immediate 
action on the bill. No one objected, and, the ques- 
tion being put, all who were present, 278, voted for 
the measure, amid applause from both sides. 

co * * 

It is estimated that this bill, if it becomes law in 

the form in which the house passed it, will cut down 
the revenues, about $77,000,000. This will reduce 
the current surplus nearly, if not quite, to the van- 
ishing point. Unless the surplus is to be changed 
into a deficit, congress will have to be wary in its 
appropriations. ‘The isthmian canal bill calls for an 
initial appropriation of $10,000,000; the Danish 
treaty calls fom $5,000,000 for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies; and large sums will be needed 
for new naval construction, for ship-subsidies if that 
measure is passed, and, for other large undertakings. 
_There is, moreover, a species of bill which makes 
large inroads upon the public funds, without attract- 
ing much notice. ‘This is the public building act. 
The senate passed twenty-two of these acts by unani- 
mous consent in three weeks, and there are 258 more 
in waiting. These already passed by the senate ap- 
propriate in all more than $5,000,000; and those 
which are waiting call for $55,000,000 more. There 
must be a halt in the passage of such bills unless the 
balance is to be carried over to the wrong side of the 
ledger. e e * 


It would be premature to count upon the enact- 
ment of the repeal of the war revenue taxes in the 
form in which the bill passed the house. It is an- 
nounced that the senate will take up next the irri- 
gation bill and the ship-subsidy bill, and that it will 
be in no haste to consider the tax-repeal bill. This, 
it is added, will remain in the hands of the finance 
committee, and will then be acted upon with a more 
definite knowledge of the actual condition of the 
treasury, and the extent to which it is safe to go in 
reducing the public revenues. A large part of the 
business of the senate, in recent sessions, has been 
the transforming of house bills into a shape scarcely 
recognizable by their original sponsors; and it may 
be that some such fate awaits the tax-repeal bill. 

* * * 

‘he senate can do business quickly, when it has 
its mind made up upon a question, and when no 
private interests can be served by oratory. It 
demonstrated its ability in this direetion by ratifying 
the treaty with Denmark, for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies, on Monday, February 17, with- 
out debate, and without a division. The matter will 
come before the house in the vote for the appropria- 
tion of the $5,000,000 necessary for the consumma- 
tion of the transaction; but it is not likely that more 
than a handful of the representatives, if any, will 
vote against it. The ratification by the Danish 
parliament is, of course, necessary; and there are in- 
timations that it may be halted until there has been 
time for a plebiscite of the people of the islands, 
though there is no provision of that sort in the 
treaty. The absence of opposition to the project in 
this country may be accounted for by the fact that 
the ownership of these islands is regarded as a corol- 
larv to the building of an isthmian canal, and to that 
both parties are specifically pledged. 

* Bs ** 

President Roosevelt’s review of the Schley case, in 
response to the appeal of Admiral Schley from the 
findings of the court of inquiry, will probably ‘be the 
last official utterance on the subject. Some ofthe 
admiral’s warmest friends felt that he made a mis- 
take in taking the appeal to the President; and there 


is reported to be no disposition in congress to re- 
open the unpleasant question by a congressional in- 
vestigation. The President read all the evidence 
with care, and he expresses his conclusions with 
characteristic force and clearness. The question of 
command, which Admiral Schley made the chief 
ground of appeal, President Roosevelt regards as 
settled by the course of President McKinley in 
nominating Admiral Sampson to the ‘senate for ad- 
vancement over Schley. As to the claim that Ad- 
miral Schley was really in command of the fleet dur- 
ing the action, he finds that neither admiral’s orders 
had any direct effect upon the fight. As to the in- 
cidents prior to the battle, the President holds that 
Admiral Schley’s conduct was condoned by his re- 
tention in command of his ship; but he condemns 
Schley in severe terms for the “loop” movement dur- 
ing the battle. ‘ a a 

Apparently, there are to be no more official con- 
tributions, at present, to the discussion of the atti- 
tude of England and Germany toward the United 
States at the outbreak of the Spanish war. Ger- 
many has scored her point, in showing that the pro- 
posed collective action of April 14, 1898, was sug- 
gested at Lord Pauncefote’s initiative, and was re- 
jected by Emperor William; and England has prac- 
ically disavowed Lord Pauncefote’s action by offi- 
cially declaring that it was taken at his personal 
initiative. But, before this subject drops out of 
sight, two very general misapprehensions should be 
corrected. It is not true that the Spanish memoran- 
dum of April 10, 1898, was “suppressed” in this 
country; on the contrary, it is to be found in Ameri-° 
can newspapers Of April 11, 1898. Nor was the con- 
ference of diplomatists called by Lord Pauncefote 
on the 14th a secret; that, also, was reported in the 
papers of April 15; and it is significant that the 


. Associated Press despatch of that date reported that 


“Germany has of late shown a disposition to avoid 
exerting strong influence upon the United States. 
Russia is also thought to be somewhat indifferent.” 
* * a 

The plan for dealing with the Philippines which 
Governor-General Taft has advocated before the 
senate committee differs radically from the proposi- 
tion of the Democratic minority in the senate. The 
starting point of the Democratic program is that 
the United States should at once declare its inten- 
tion ultimately to withdraw from the islands, and 
that all details of administration should be ad- 
mittedly temporary and subordinate to this purpose. 
Governor-General Taft, on the other hand, thinks 
that the United States should declare its purpose to 
hold the islands indefinitely, with the understanding 
that when the people are sufficiently qualified they 
shall be given quasi-independence. His’ program 
further contemplates giving thé Filipinos qualified 
suffrage, with a gradual growth in self-government, 
as they become educated; the establishment, within 
a short time, of a local legislature, one branch elec- 
tive and the other appointive; and permission for the 
islands to send two or three representatives to Wash- 
ington, as is now done in the case of Porto Rico. 

* a 

The week has witnessed two formidable labor riots 
in Europe; one at Trieste, in Austria, and the other 
at Barcelona in Spain. Such outbreaks take on 
peculiar violence in most European countries, be- 
cause there is usually a strong admixture of polities 
in them, and they are fomented by socialists and an- 
archists for their own ends, without much regard to 
the particular questions involved. At Trieste, the 
original trouble was among dock laborers, and the 
affair had a certain international bearing, as most 
of the victims of the activity of the troops were 
Italians. That the soldiers lost their heads and 
acted with unnecessary severity seems clear from the 
fact that the Reichsrath adopted a motion con- 
demning their conduct. In the rioting at Barcelona 
there were repeated collisions between the mobs of 
strikers and the military, with considerable loss of 
life. The presence of 80,000 rioters in a province 
always so inflammable, induced the Cortes to sus- 
pend the constitutional guarantees; and it is as yet 
premature to predict whether the oubreak will be 
quelled, as so many others have heen, or whether it 
will be the starting-point of an insurrection, 
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superintendent-of Houston, 1887-’97; pro- 
“fessor of pedagogy in State University 
since 1897. 

Charles W. Super, LL.D., president of 
Ohio University, b. in Pottsville, Pa., Sep- 
tember 12, 1842; graauated from Dickin- 
son College; post-graduate, Tubingen, 
professor in Cincinnati Wesleyan College, 


1872-’78; professor and president of 
Ohio University since 1878. Address, 
Athens, O. 


Joseph Swain, LL.D., president of In- 
diana University since 1893; b. in Pendle- 
ton, Ind., June 16, 1857; graduated from 
Indiana University in 1883; professor or 
president since 1883, except 1891-'93, when 
he was professor of Leland Stanford (Jr.) 
University. One of the prominent 
leaders of the N. E. A. Address, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. : 

John Swett, b. in Pitsfield, N. H., July 
31, 1830; taught winter terms in district 
schools, 1847-51; principal in San Fran- 
cisco, 1853-'62; state superintendent of 
California, 1863-’68; department superin- 
tendent of San Francisco, 1870-’73; prin- 
cipal of normal school, San Francisco, 
1876-’89; city superintendent of San Fran- 
cisco, 1891-94. One of the noblest edu- 
cational leaders of the last half century. 
Has had more influence on the education 
of California than has any other one man 
upen so large a state, with the possible 
exception of Horace Mann upon Massa- 
chusetts; author of twenty highly impor- 
tant professional books; president of 
N. E. A. in 1872. Address, Martinez, Cal. 


_ 

William W. Tapley, manager of the 
educational department of Milton Bradley 
Company, was born in Springfield, Mass., 
“August 8, 1867; educated in public schools 
of Springfield; entered the employ of 
Miiton Bradley Company as office boy in 
1885; now manager of the educational de- 
partment, and also assistant treasurer and 
a director of the company. He is also a 
director in the Thomas Charles Company 
of Chicago. He is interested in ail the 
public and social life of Springfield, being 
a member of the Winthrop Club (Masonic 
Club), and a Knight Templar. In the 
years 1899 and 1890 he was a member of 
the common council of Springfield, and 
is now serving his second term as alder- 
man. 


Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., superiniend- 
ent of Providence since 1884; b. in Chel- 
sea, Vt., August 19, 1838; graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1859; superin- 
tendent of East Saginaw, Mich., 1870-76; 
state superintendent of Michigan, 
1877-78; superintendent of Indianapolis, 
1878-’84; author of “Lessons in Lan- 
guage,” “Lessons in Grammar,’ “Wer- 
ner’s Introductory Geography,” “Werner’s 
Grammar School Geography,” and ‘Tar- 
bell’s Introductory Geography”; chair- 
man of N. E. A. board of trustees of per- 
manent fund foratime. One of the long- 
time leaders of the N. E. A. Residence, 
141 Governor street, Providence. 

Ralph S. Tarr, professor of Cornell since 
1892; b. in Gloucester, Mass., January 15, 
1864; graduated from Lawrence scientific 
school, Harvard, in 1891; assistant in 
Smithsonian Institute, 1882-’83, and in 
Geological Survey, 1888-’91; author of 
“Tarr & McMurry's Geographies,” “First 
Book in Physical Geography,” “Element- 
ary Geology,” “Elementary Physical 
Geography,” and “Economic Geology.” 
Address, Ithaca, N. Y. 

John Tetlow, principal of girls’ Latin 
school, Boston, since 1878; b. in Provi- 
dence, R. I., April 1, 1843; graduated from 
Providence high school, and from Brown 
University in 1864; principal of Provi- 
dence grammar school in 1865; classical 
teacher in Friends Academy, New Bed- 
ford, 1865-’68;: post-graduate studies in 
Germany, 1868-’69; principal of Friends 
Academy, New Bedford, 1869-’78. In 1878 
he organized the girls’ Latin school, Bos- 
ton, and has been its only principal. In 
1885, on the resignation of Colonel Homer 
B. Sprague, Mr. Tetlow also became prin- 
cipal of the girls’ kigh school, and since 
1885 has been at the head of the girls’ 
high and Latin school. He is universally 
recognized as one of Boston’s ablest edu- 
cators. 

W. B. Thalheimer, managing director 
of the Cincinnati office of the American 
Book Company since 1893; b. in Strykers- 
ville, N. Y., January 29, 1842, son of a 
Presbyterian minister; educated at New 
York College and Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. Has been in the publishing 
business for several years, and is widely 
and favorably known East and West. He 
was with Clark, Austin, & Smith of New 
York for some time, and later with W. B. 
Smith & Co., Cincinnati, which grew out 
of the New York house. The Cincinnati 


office of,the American Book Company does 
a vast business, having probably a larger 
percentage of the school book business 
centering there than has any other house 
in an equal area, and the men in charge 
of the office and its various branches are 
entitled to the credit. 


Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, director of 
music in Detroit public schools for six- 
teen years, also of the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music for eleven years, is one of 
the ablest teachers and leaders of music 
among the women of this country. She 
has been in charge of the music of the 
city for a long time. It is said that she 
has fitted more teachers for public school 
music in the past nrteen years than any 
other one person in the United States. 
She has a most successful correspondence 
course of instruction for music teachers. 
She has more than 300 of her graduates 
now teaching in public school work. 
Author of “Song Stories for Children.” 
She teaches in several summer schools, 
and lectures on music before many 
organizations. She has been president of 
Michigan State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and vice-president of the department 
of music of the N. E. A. -Her direction of 
the music at the Detroit meeting of the 
N. E. A. in 1901 commanded universal ad- 
miration. Address, normal training 
school, Detroit. 

Jennie Louise Thomas, manager of the 
normal] music training school, Detroit, is 
the daughter of Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, 
has had the best of training, is herself an 
artist in song, and has made her school 
one of the best in she new world. 


Richard S. Thomas, member of the firm 
of Ginn & Co. since 1898; graduated from 
Yale with the degree of A. B., class of 
1887, from the Columbia law school, with 
the degree of LL.B., class of 1889; ad- 
mitted to the New York bar March, 1890. 
While at the law school, and until June, 
1892, taught in the Woodbridge school, 
New York City. August 1, 1892, became 
the New England representative of the 
University Publishing Company, with 
headquarters in Boston. October 1, 1893, 
entered the employment of Ginn & Co. as 
representative for the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, including New York City, Brooklyn, 
and neighboring cities, 

John A. Thompson, senior member of 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., is a direct de- 
scendant, on his father’s side (eighth 
generation), from Francis Cook, one of 
the signers of the compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, and on his mother’s 
side from the famous Quaker, William 
Gifford, who was in 1647 convicted of en- 
tertaining heretical doctrines (Quaker), 
sentenced to be whipped, and then ban- 
ished, settling in Sandwich, Mass., there- 
after. Mr. Thompson was born in Ware- 
ham, Mass., and educated in New Bed- 
ford. Entered upon a business career in 
young manhood, entering the employ of 
William J. Reynolds of Boston; publisher 
of the famous Colburn Arithmetics, Wor- 
cester’s History, and Cushing’s Manual, 
which has been the leading American 
authority on parliamentary practice for 
more than forty years, 

Mr. Thompson, then the youngest man in 
the publishing house of Reynolds & Co., 
has seen many changes. in 1857 it was 
changed from William J. Reynolds & Co. 
to Brown & Taggard; in 1863 to Taggard 
& Thompson; in 1869 to Thompson, Bige- 
low, & Brown (David H. Brown); and in 
1876 the present house of Thompson, 
Brown, & Co. was formed. The house 
has always stood for ideals that abide. 
Its specialties have alweys been long- 
lived. Colburn’s Arithmetic and Worces- 
ter’s Histories were natural forerunners 


of Nichols’ Arithmetic, which sells large 
editions, single orders going above 50,000, 
and Meservey’s Bookkeeping, which has 
been the standard for some years. 


John G, Thompson, A. M., principal of 
state normal school, Fitchburg, Mass., b. 
in New Bedford, Mass., June 23, 1862; 
educated at Lake Forest University and 
Dartmouth College; began teaching in 
1879; principal of grammar and high 
schools in various places in New England; 
first superintendent of the district com- 
prising Northboro, Southboro, Shrews- 
bury, and Berlin; superintendent of 
schools at Leominster; principal of the 
Fitchburg normal school since its open- 
ing in 1895. He has made this one of the 
most progressive normal schools in the 
United States, and it is so regarded. It 
is distinctly professional and on modern 
lines of scholarship, 

Robert E. Thompson, Ph.D., president 
of Central high school, Philadelphia, since 
1894; b. in Ireland April 5, 1844; gradu- 
ated from University of Pennsylvania; 
professor in University of Pennsylvania, 
1881-’92; lecturer at Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, 1885-’91; author of many 
works on sociology and economics; editor 
of several important publications. Resi- 
dence, Germantown, Pa. 


William O. Thompson, LL.D., president 
of Ohio University, b, in Cambridge, O., 
November 5, 1855; graduated from Mus- 
kingum College in 1878; president of 
Miami University, 1891-’99; an able leader 
and scholar, Address, Columbus, O. 


Charles H. Thurber, Ph.D., editor, Ginn 
& Co.; b. in Oswego, N. Y., March 24, 
1864; graduated from Cornell in 1886; 
registrar Cornell, 1886-’88; Haverford Col- 
lege grammar school, 1888-90; post- 
graduate, Dresden, Clark University; in- 
structor in Cornell, 1891-93; professor in 
Colgate, 1893-’95, and in University of 
Chicago, 1895-1900; assistant editor of 
Johnson’s Universal] Encyclopaedia, 
1892-94; editor of School Review since 
1893. Dr. Thurber is one of the ablest 
editors of school books in the profession. 
Is one of the best educational writers and 
speakers. Residence, 11 Scott street, 
Cambridge. Office, 29 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton. 

Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., president of 
Western Reserve University since 1890, b. 
in New Sharon, Me., November 9, 1853; 
graduated from Harvard in 1876; author 
of “‘American Colleges,” “The Reading of 
Books,” “The Family,” “Within College 
Walls,” “The College Woman,” “The 
American College in American Life,” “The 
Best Life,’ “College Administration,’ and 
“The Youth’s Dream of Life’”’ Much- 
sought contributor for magazines; one of 
the leading educational speakers of the 
country. Address, Cleveland, O. 


Charles E. Tilton, superintendent of 
Bangor, Me., was born in Norridgewock, 
Me.; graduated from Colby College in 
1883; principal of the Oakland (Me.) high 
school, 1883-’84, and of the Fairfield (Me.) 
high school, 1884-'89; supervising prin- 
cipal of the Bangor (Me.) grammar 
schools, 1889-1900; since that time super- 
intendent of schools in Bangor. Uni- 
formly successful and promoted on his 
record every time. 

Samuel W. ‘Todd, Wisconsin manager 
for the American Book Company, is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan; 
post-graduate work in the University of 
Nashville; was teacher and principal of 
high schools and _ superintendent of 
schools in Kansas until he took cha”ge of 
this importanc field for the American 
Book Company some years ago. He is 
ardently appreciated by the school men 
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of Kansas, and no less by those of Wis- 
consin. He is a most companionable 
man, and wields a captivating pen. 


William L. Tomlins, b. in London, Eng., 
February 4, 1844; choir boy at ‘nine, 
organist at sixteen, choral director at 
twenty; came to New York at twenty- 
six, and settled in Chicago at thirty-one; 
director of Apollo Musical Club, 187/5-’98; 
organized famous musical choruses in 
1879; initiated wage workers’ concerts in 
1889; trained 1,500 children for World’s 
Fair chorus in 1893; eminent as a lecturer 
on musical themes. Address, 1 West 
Eighty-second street, New York, 


Arnold Tompkins, Ph.D., principal of 
Chicago normal school, is a graduate of 
the Indiana state normal school, and also 
of the Indiana State University, and was 
a student for two years in Chicago Uni- 
versity. He taught four years in DePauw 
University, three years in Indiana normal 
school, two years in Illinois University, 
and one year in Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity; author of ‘Philosophy of Teach- 
ing,’ “Philosophy of Management,” ‘“Lit- 
erary Interpretations,” and ‘Science of 
Discourse.” Dr. Tompkins has great 
power on the platform as a speaker on 
educational themes. 


James A. Townsend, manager of school 
book department for Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; b. in Newbury, Vt., January 1, 
1873; graduated from Dartmouth in 1894; 
entered the employ of the Franklin Pub- 
lishing Company, 1896-’98, and in 1898 be- 
came Western manager for Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. In May, 1901, became 
manager of the educational department of 
the Scribner’s. He is the youngest man- 
ager of a large educational department in 
the country. 


H. M. Trask, Pennsylvania manager of 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., b. in Morris, II1., 
in 1861; educated at Brown University; 
associated himself with Silver, Burdett, & 
Cc. in 1888. In college Edgar O. Silver 
was a class ahead of Mr. Trask, and it 
was the college friendship which ripened 
into business association. In 1888-’89 he 
was in the Boston office, but since 1890 he 
has had the management of the territory 
centering in Philadelphia, in which he 
has built wp a large business, and has 
made the house of Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
one of the strongest in that field. 


Charles B. Travis, senior master of 
Eaglish high school, Boston, was born 
in Holliston, Mass, in 1841; graduated 
from Amherst College in 1864; taught 
while in college; principal in high scnools 
of Webster and Quincy, Mass., and of 
Mayhew school, Boston, 1868-’69; taught 
in English high school, 1869-’76; master 
in English high school, 1876-1902; now 
senior master in English high school. 


John Preston True, b. in Bethel, Me., 
February 13, 1859; in educational depart- 
ment of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; author 
of “Their Club and Ours,’ “Shoulder 
Arms,” “The Iron Star,” “Scouting for 
Washington,” and ‘“Morgan’s Men.” 
Residence, Waban, Mass, Office, 4 Park 
street, Boston. 


Colonel Gilman H, Tucker, secretary of 
the American Book Company, an office 
which carries with it the superintendence 
of all the agents of the corporation, is a 
native of New Hampshire, a cousin of Dr. 
John D. Philbrick, the eminent superin- 
tendent of Boston, is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and was for many years 
the New England manager of Charles 
Scribner’s educational list for New Eng- 
land, and later was the manager of their 
entire educational department. He was 
one of the original promoters of the move- 
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ment which ultimately resulted in the 
rorming of the American Book Company 
in 1890. Colonel Tucker is one of the 
most gifted men in the publishing busi- 
ess, both as a writer and as a speaker. 
tte has delivered addresses on several im- 
nortant occasions, and each has attracted 
vide attention. Colonel Tucker has had 
one of the most trying positions in the 
publishing business, and he enjoys the 
fullest confidence, not only of his asso- 
ciates, but of the entire fraternity. Resi- 
dence, New York City. 


Ww. J. Tucker, LL.D., president of Dart- 
mouth since 1893; b. in Griswold, Conn., 
July 13, 1839; graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1861; professor in Andover ‘theological 
seminary; founder of Andover house 
(social settlement); eminently successful 
in administration and on the platform. 
Address, Hartford, Me, 


Frederic Allison Tupper, principal of 
Brighton (Boston) high school, was born 
in Holliston, Mass., August 17, 1858; was 
educated at the Roxbury Latin school, in 
the class of 1875, and at Harvard, class of 
1880; graduated from Harvard with “final 
honors” in Greek and Latin, and mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
\hile at college, he was a member of the 
Philosophical Club, a contributor to the 
Advoeate and the Crimson, and author of 
the bacealaureate hymn for his class. 

Among his classmates at Harvard were 
Theodore Roosevelt and Josiah Quincy. 
After graduation, taught in the Worcester 
classical high school for one, year. From 
1882-1887 he was vice-principal of the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) high school, 
From 1887-1892 he was principal of the 
Arms Academy at Shelburne Falls, Mass, 
From 1892-1899 he was head master of the 
Quincy (Mass.) high school. Since May, 
1899, he has been head master of the 
Brighton high school, Boston. He is the 
author . of many essays, verses, and 
sketches, and has contributed articles to 
the Journal of Education, the Magazine 
of American History, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Magazine of American Poetry, 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and 
many other perodicals. He is a member 
of the Harvard Union, the Phi Beta 
Kappa, the Friday Evening Club, the 
Harvard Graduates’ Athletic Association, 
and the Quincy Historical Society. He 
has been trustee of the Quincy public li- 
brary, vice-president of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, 


vw 


Henry H. Vail, editor-in-chief of the 
American Book Company, has directed the 
selection of manuscripts and the editing 


of all books of this great house as he did ° 


for Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., prior to 
1890. He is a native of Vermont; was 
principal of the Dayton (O.) high school, 
and also in Marquette, Mich. He served 
in an Ohio regiment in the Civil Wart. 
One needs to realize that this house pub- 
lishes probably three-fourths of al! the 
school books in the United States, that it 
inherited from the five largest houses of 
1890 the vast list of Looks, and that it has 
had to bring out new books in every pos- 
sible department of education, in order to 
realize what it signifies to edit the books 
of such a house as this. Residence, New 
York City. 


James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
schools of Baltimore, was born in Livonia, 
N. Y., in 1852. He attended in succession 
the common schools, the state normal 
school at Albany, N. Y., Williams College, 
Massachusetts (partial course), and the 
State University of Colorado, graduating 
from the normal school and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado; principal in New Provi- 
dence, N, J., and Caledonia, N. Y., 
1873-79; teacher in Cook Academy, 
Havana, N. Y., 1879-’81; principal in Den- 
ver, Colo., 1882-’90; superintendent of 
North Denver, 1890-1900, and of Baltimore 
since 1900. 


A. B. Buren Van Ormer, Ph.D., profes- 
sor in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Pa. Dr. Van Ormer is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, with post- 
graduate work, with which he earned his 
doctorate. He is one of the strongest of 
the young men of the Keystone state, with 
especial power as a lecturer on education. 
Residence, Norwood, Pa, 
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John A, Walker, general manager of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, was 
born in Brooklyn September 22, 1837, and 
was educated in the Brooklyn schools. 
In 1867 he became associated with the 
Dixon Company, and his energy and good 
judgment led to his promotion at the end 
of one year to the secretaryship of the 
company, and to him in no small measure 
is due the phenomenal growth of the com- 


pany, of which he has been vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general manager for 
many years. Mr. Walker is one of 
America’s notable business men. For 
thirty-five years he has believed that it 
was a privilege to be an educator, from 
the manufacturing standpoint. He ac- 
cepted it as a mission to reduce the fric- 
tion of the educational machinery, to 
make the child’s thoughts flow more 
smoothly, his figures to speak more cor- 
rectly, and his temper and disposition to 
keep in better poise because his pencil 
was more readily sharpened and was ever 
free from grit. - For nearly twenty years 
I have known Mr. Walker, and have ad- 
mired his contribution to tne cause of 
education. Education has been his busi- 
ness, and his business has been his edu- 
cation. He has been president of the 
board of education in Jersey City, and is 
always foremost in good work in that city, 
where he lives and enjoys the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. 


Henry M. Walradt, superintendent of 
schools of Needham and Winchester, 
Mass., was born in Northbridge, Mass., 
February 22, 1852; graduated from Wes- 
leyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., Yale 
College, A. B., 1875; post-graduate, Yale 
College, 1875-’76, Yale law school, gradu- 
ated in 1879; private tutor, 1872-’79, New 
Haven evening school, 1873-’76, inclusive; 
supervising principal of Barnum school, 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1876, and of Union 
school, South Norwalk, Conn., 1879-’84; 
principal and proprietor of Chester Valley 
Academy, Downingtown, Pa, 1884-’86; 
principal and proprietor of Mount Holly 
Academy, Mount Holly, N. J., 1886-’92; 
sub-master of English high school, Lynn, 
Mass., 1893-94; superintendent of schools, 
Marblehead, 1894-’96, Manchester, 1894-’97, 
and of Needham and Winchester in 1897. 


David J. Waller, principal of Indiana 
(Pa.) normal school since 1893; b, in 
Bloomsburg, Pa, June 17, 1846; gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College in 1870; post- 
graduate, Princeton; taught in Lafayette 
College, 1870-’71; principal of Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) normal school, 1877-’80; state 
superintendent of Pennsylvania, 1890-’93; 
an able scholar and professional leader. 
Address, Indiana, Pa. 


William F. Warren, LL.D., president of 
Boston University since 1866; b. in Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., March 13, 1833; gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1853; 
post-graduate, Berlin and Halle; profes- 
sor in Bremen, Germany; author of 
“Paradise Found,” and many other re- 
ligious works. Residence, Cambridge, 
Mass, 


Reginald H. Webster, superintendent of 
San Francisco since November, 1896; b. 
in Malden, Mass., June 23, 1857; gradu- 
ated from University of California in 
1877; teacher in San Francisco since 1878. 
Address, 2005 Fillmore street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Clarence Moores Weed, Sc.D., professor 
of zoology and entomology in New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and “Me- 
chanic Arts, Durham, N. H., instructor 
in nature study in Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, was born in Toledo, O., 
in 1864; educated in Lansing, Mich; 
graduated from Michigan Agricultural 
College in 1883; post-graduate, Cornell 
and Ohio State Universities, receiving de- 
gree of doctor of science from latter. 
After leaving college, did editorial work 
with Orange Judd in Chicago; was assist- 
ant state entomologist of Illinois; author 
of “Ten New England Blossoms,” H., M., 
& Co., “Stories of Insect Life and Seed 
Travelers,” Ginn & Co., “Nature Biog- 
raphies,” Doubleday, Page, & Co., “Life 
Histories of American Insects,” Macmillan 
Company, and others; in charge of the 
“Blower Beautiful” department of The 
House Beautiful, Chicago. 


Benjamin I. Wheeler, LL.D., president 
of University of California since 1899; b. 
in Randolph, Mass, July 18, 1854; gradu- 
ated from Brown in 1875; instructor at 
Brown, 1879-’81, at Harvard, 1885-’86; 
professor in Cornell, 1886-’99; author of 
several works on education and literature. 
Residence, 1820 Scenic avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

H. N. Wheeler, manager educational de- 
partment of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos- 
ton, was born in Concord, Mass., Septem- 
ber 3, 1850; graduated from Harvard in 
1871, A. M., Harvard, 1875; post-graduate 
studies, University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many. Mr. Wheeler was an instructor of 
mathematics in Harvard, 1877-’87; author 
of “Elements of Plane Trigonometry,” 
“Logarithms,” “Spherical Trigonometry,” 
and “Second Lessons in Arithmetic”; 
editor of Harvard University Catalogue, 
1878-’82: revised Warren Coburn’s “Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic” in 1883. He has been 
in charge of the educational department 
of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, since resign- 


ing at Harvard nineteen years ago. Resi- 
dence, 55 Garden street, Cambridge. 
Office, 4 Park street, Boston. 


To H. N. Wheeler belongs in no small 
degree the grand success of the famous 
“Riverside Literature Series,” edited so 
ekillfully by Dr. Horace B. Scudder. One 
of the first missions which Mr. Wheeler 
assumed when he left his teaching at Har- 
vard University for the publishing busi- 
ness with Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. was 
the launching of this series of inexpensive 
masterpieces, so edited as to give a de- 
licious relish for good literature in homes 
and schools to which the best writings 
were a stranger. Now these gems from. 
the American masters are selling by the 
million copies annually, If Mr. Wheeler 
had done nothing more for the young peo- 
ple at home and school, it would justify 
his transfer of activities from Harvard 
University to the publishing business, 
while, as a matter of fact, this has been 
but one of several phases of scholastic 
and literary service, through which 
American children and youth revel in the 
best literature presented in the best way 
through his forethought and enterprise. 


U. G. Wheeler, superintendent of Wake- 
field, Mass., since 1899, b. in Oxford 
county, Me; only meagre rural school 
privileges until sixteen; taught school at 
sixteen for $4 a week and board; studied 
at Bridgeton (Me.) Academy; worked his 
way through academy and college; gradu- 
ated from Bates in 1887; taught in Brewer 
(Me.) high school two years, in Lewiston 
high school three years; district superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts two years; 
superintendent of West Springfield six 
years; president of Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association. 


A. K. Whitcomb, superintendent of 
Lowell since 1891; b. in Littleton, N. H.; 
graduated from New Hampton (N. H.) 
Academy, and from Dartmouth in 1873; 
principal of several academies in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont; was for 
four years assistant editor of Lowell 
Courier and Citizen; principal of Varnum 
school, Lowell, 1878-’91, In twenty-three 
vears he has had no contest for either po- 
sition in Lowell. -Has always’ been 
prominent in county, state, and national 
associations, and in department of super- 
intendence of N. E. A., and has frequently 
been an officer in each of them. | Is one 
of the best informed men in natural sci- 
ences in the profession. 


M. A. Whitney, superintendent of Elgin, 
Ill.; b. in Solon, Me., September 30, 1862; 
graduated from Anson Academy, North 
Anson, Me, Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill, Me., and Colby University, 
Waterville, Me,, from which college he re- 
ceived the degrees cf A. B. and A. M.; 
began teaching at nineteen years of age, 
and taught winters to assist in paying 
school and college expenses; elected 
superintendent of the Skowhegan (Me.) 
schools upon graduating from college; 
has been superintendent of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and for the past six years at Elgin, 
Ill.; recently president of the Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, an associa- 
tion of 1,500 members. Mr. Whitney has 
given the schools of Bigin a national 
reputation, 


Emerson E. White, LL.D., the leader 
pre-eminent of the educational forces, was 
born in Mantua, O., January 10, 1829; 
educated in Cleveland University; was 
principal of grammar school in Cleveland, 
and of Central high school, Cleveland; 
superintendent of Portsmouth, O.; state 
superintendent of Ohio; president of 
Purdue University, Indiana; superintend- 
ent of Cincinnati; president of N. E. A. 
in 1872 (Boston meeting). Dr. White is 
in a class by himself because of his long 
leadership in Ohio and in the N. E, A. 
There is no man whose authorship of pro- 
fessional books, text-books, and lecture- 
ship on educational topics combine so 
many remarkable qualities as in the case 
of Dr. White, Author of “Series of 
Mathematical Text-books,” 1870-’86, “New 
Complete Arithmetic,” 1883, “Oral Lessons 
in Number,” 1884, “School Records,” 1886, 
“Blements of Pedagogy,’ 1886, “First 
Book in Arithmetic,” 1890, “School Man- 
agement,” 1893, “Elements of Geometry,” 
1895, “School Algebra,” 1896, and “The 
Art of Teaching,” 1901. Address, Colum- 
bus, O. 


John S. White, LL.D., b. in Wrentham, 
Mass., February 3, 1847; in Civil War; 
graduated from Harvard in 1870; profes- 
sor in Boston Latin school, 1870-74; prin- 
cipal in Brooks Academy, Cleveland, 
1874-’80, of Berkeley school, New York, 
1880-1901. Address, 485 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


Jasper N. Wilkinson, president of Kan- 
sas normal school at Emporia, b. in 
Southern Ohio in 1851, was allowed, dur- 
ing the Morgan raid, to drive team carry- 


ing equipments for the home militia 
company, in response to the generai call 
issued by the governor of Ohio. The 
family removed to Decatur, IIL, in 1864, 
all the possesions being carried in a one- 
horse wagon driven by the thirteen-year-_ 
old lad, and a two-horse wagon driven by 
his father. Graduated at Normal, I)1., in 
1874; superintendent of Buda, Ill; prin- 
cipal in Peoria, and principal of Decatur 
high school. Im 1884 was selected by 
President A, R. Taylor as the first teacher 


, appoihted in the Kansas state normal 


School after President Taylor’s’ taking 
charge of that institution. In 1889 was. 
president of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, when that association made 

a larger enrollment than ever before or. 
since, and the largest paid membership of 
all the states of the union up to that time, . 
Post-graduate at Harvard and in Dr.- 
Rein’s Seminar at Jena; has been identi-: 
fied with the N. E. A. since 1884, and 
stands at the head of the list on the Kan- 

sas roll as the oldest active member from, 
the state; unanimously elected to succeed 

President Taylor in the state normal 

school June, 1901. He is second to no 

man in the Southwest in service or influ- 

ence, : 


Everett C,. Willard, superintendent of 
schools in Stamford, Conn., was born in 
Harvard, Mass.; educated in the public 
schools of Harvard, at Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, Mass., and at Dartmouth 
College, class of 1883. In that year took 
the position of vice-principal and teacher 
of sciences and mathematics in the high 
school at Westerly, R. I., succeeding after 
three years to the principalship of the 
school and the superintendency of the 
schools of district No. 1 of that town. In 
September, 1891, became superintendent 
of the schools of Stamford, Conn, 


Albert E. Winship, Litt.D,, editor of 
Journal of Education, was born in Wést 
Bridgewater, Mass., February 24, 1845; 
principal in Newton, Mass., 1865-68; 
taught in Bridgewater (Mass.) normal 
school, 1868-'72; editor and publisher of 
Journal of Education since 1886; author 
of “The Shop,” “Jukes Edwards,” 
“Horace Mann,” “Great American Edu- 
cators,” and other works; - lectures on 
education and literary and historical sub- 
jects. Residence, Somerville, Mass. 


Henry Kirke Wolfe, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent of South Omaha, Neb., since 1897; 
b. in Bloomington, Ill,, November 10, 
1858; graduated from University of Ne- 
braska in 1880; post-graduate, Berlin, 
Leipsic; professor in University of Ne- 
braska, 1889-’97. Address, South Omaha, 
Neb. 


Calvin M, Woodward, PhD., b. in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., August 25, 1837; graduated 
from Harvard in 1860; principal of high 
school, Newburyport, Mass., 1860-’65; cap- 
tain in Civil War; professor in Washing- 
ton University since 1866; member of St. 
Louis board of education, 1877-’79, 1897- 
1902; president of board of regents of 
State University; leading champion of 
public manual training school, Address, 
3013 Hawthorne boulevard, St. Louis. 


“ Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., president of 
Mt. Holyoke College since 1900; pb. in 
South Norwalk, Conn.; graduated from 
Wheaton Seminary in 1884; taught in 
same, 1884-’91; entered Brown University 
in first class that admitted women in 
1891; one of first three women to receive 
degree of A. M. in course, honorary 
Litt.D., Brown and Amherst; professor in 
Wellesley College, 1895-1900; one of the 
most attractive and convincing speakers 
on educational topics. Address, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

W. Scott Ward was born in Woburn, 
Mass.: graduated from high school, 
Woburn, in 1879, and from Tufts Coliege, 
with degree of A. B., class of 1882; prin- 
cipal of high school, Hollis, N. H., for one 
year; for seven years instructor in Latin 
and seiences at Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham, Mass.; for three years super- 
vising principal of Franklin high school, 
Franklin Falls, N. H.; superintendeut of 
Templeton district, Mass., for three years; 
for past five years superintendent of 
schools, Athol, Mass. 


rg 
E. F. C. Young, president of Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, was born in 
North Jersey about sixty-seven years ago; 
for many years a banker and financier; 
has been. connected with the bank of 
which he is now president since a boy. 
Mr. Young is connected with all the 
prominent industries in Jersey City, and 
it is owing to his ability as a financier 
that the Dixon Company now occupies its 
present prominent position. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Young was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Dixon Company, and to-day 
this company is rated in the commercial 

agencies at $1,000,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
March 5-6-7: Pennsylvania department of 


City and Borough Superintendence, 
Johnstown. 
March 5-6-7: Pennsylvania City and Bor- 


ough Superintendents, Johnstown. 

March 21-22: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Peoria 

March 24-28: Winnebago County (II1.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 

March 27-29: Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 27-28-29: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 

March 30: Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois 
Association, Centralia. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 

April 23-24-25: International 
garten Union, Boston. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers’ 


Kinder- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


; FARMINGTON. The alumni of the 
Farmington normal school. ninety-nine in 
number, met February 8 at Young’s hotel, 
Boston. F. O. Stanley presided. The 
guests were Walter G. Parker. supervisor 
of schools in Boston, A. L. Rafter. prin- 
cipal of the Martin schools, and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Purington of the Farmington 
school. Mr. Parker made an address on 
“Maine Teachers in the Teaching Force 
of Massachusetts.” Mr. Rafter spoke on 
“Massachusetts for Maine Teachers.” Mr. 
Purington brought the greeting of the 
school to the old graduates. 


SPRINGVALE. The Sanford Teachers’ 
Association was organized at Lineoln 
school building February 7, with these 
officers; President, Frank C. Thompson, 


principal of Lincoln school: vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Pratt. principal of Longfellow 
school; secretary and treasurer, Miss Lil- 
lian A. Ridley, Longfellow school; direc- 
tors, Miss Gertrude Dow, Miss May Frost, 
Miss Annie Knight, Lincoln school, Mrs. 
Martha A. Chase, Miss Clara E. Bur- 
roughs, Longfellow- school. Its object is 
to secure regular conventions. lectures, 
and recitals for the social. intellectual, 
and moral development, Professor C. M. 


- 


Weed of the New Hampshire State College 
lectured on “The Study of Nature in 
Modern Education,” Miss Florence Mor- 
rell of the Grant school illustrated the 
phonic method of teaching enunciation. 
Miss Lillian A. Ridley talked on the 
method of teaching number work, illus- 
trating with pupils. Dr. D. W. Went- 
worth delivered an address on ‘‘Public Re- 
sponsibility in the Spread of Tuber- 
culosis.”. Superintendent Myron E. Ben- 
nett closed the session with an address to 
the teachers. In the evening Professor 


* Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University lec- 


tured before a large audience at the First 
Baptist church on educational reforms, 


LEWISTON. The debate between 
Bates College and the senior class debat- 
ing team of Harvard University was held 
February 14. Associate Justice A. R. 
Savage of the Maine supreme court pre- 
sided. The question was: ‘Resolved, 
that the United States should adopt a sys- 
tem of shipping subsidies,”’ Harvard 
supported the negative. The judges, 
Judge William L. Putnam of Portland, 
Judge Henry S. Dewey of Boston, and 
Henry M. Verrill of Portland, decided that 
Bates excelled in the debate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. The annual meeting 
of the Rockingham County Teacher’ As- 
sociation was held February 4. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “A Working Sys- 
tem of Gymnastics in Grades,” Superin- 
tendent H. C. Mor*ison, Portsmouth, il- 
lustrated by class exercise, conducted by 
Principal Nellie F. Pierce; “The Child’s 
Place in the Scheme of Education,” Prin- 
cipal J. E. Klock, state normal school, 
Plymouth; “How Nature Study Aids 
Geography Teaching,” Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher, Durham; section A, 
grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, “First Grade Ideals,” 
Miss Alice S. Mildram, Portsmouth; sec- 
tion B, grades 6, 7, 8, 9, and high school 
section, “Mensuration and Geometry,” 
Principal A, B. Crawford, Raymond; sec- 
tion A, “Number Teaching,’ Miss Maud 
Starling, New Hampshire state normal 
school: section B, “Spring Nature Work 
for Grammar Grades,” Professor C. M. 
Weed, New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Durham; 
high school section; “Latin,” Principal 
Crawford. These cfficers were elected: 
President, Miss Nellie Peirce, Ports- 
mouth; vice-president, Miss Annie M. 
Harvey, Newmarket; secretary, Miss 
Maud L. Jewell, Exeter; treasurer, 
Charles H. Taylor, Portsmouth; executive 
committee, Mrs. M. F. Ross, Hampton, 
Mrs. Hattie A. Greenough, Rye. 


VERMONT. 


A meeting of the county examiners of 
teachers was held in the office of the 
state superintendent of education at 
Montpelier Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, February 7, The examiners from the 
thirteen counties were present. Both ses- 
sions were devoted to the discussions of 
problems confronting the examiners in 
the discharge of their duties, the formula- 
tion of a set of rules to govern the exam- 
iners in their work, and the arranging 
for symmer schools and institutes. The 
meeting was the most successful and best 
attended of any ever held. 

The Sigma Phi fraternity of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont has just contracted 
for the erection of a handsome three- 
story hotise the coming summer. The ex- 
terior will be of marble and prick, 
the location is all that could be desired, 
and the entire cost of the structure will 
be not far from $20,000. The building 
will be thoroughly modern in all its ap- 
pointments. This is the first fraternity 
house to be constructed by the students of 


the university, and will make a valuable 
addition to the already numerous and 
imposing buildings cof the institution. 

Founders’ day, February 4, was ob- 
served with appropriate exercises at 
Brigham Academy, Bakersfield. Profes- 
sor Charles B. Wright of Middlebury 
College delivered the address. Many 
friends and former students were in at- 
tendance. 

The hoard of education for the city of 
Rutland has voted to Superintendent Wil- 
lard A. Frasier a leave of absence for one 
week and $25, to attend the National 
Educational Association at Chicago Feb- 
ruary 25, 26, and 27, and to visit the 
Chicago schools, 

Superintendent of Education Walter E. 
Ranger is endeavoring to form a party of 
the superintendents and supervising prin- 
cipals of Vermont to attend this meeting 
and visit the Chicago schools. 

Clarence H, Dempsey has been re-en- 
gaged as superintendent of toe Union 
schools of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

A recent item in this column stated 
that Clarence E. Martin, former principal 
of Essex Classical Institute, had become 
principal of Essex Junction high school. 
This is an error, as G. H. Dalrymple has 
that school in charge, while Mr. Martin 
is assistant principal. 

Superintendent C, L. Simmonds of Ben- 
nington has been appointed county ex- 
aminer of teachers for Bennington county, 
in place of F. P. Davison, resigned, 

Superintendent O. D. Matthewson of 
Barre has been appointed a member of 
the board of state normal school commis- 
sioners, to succeed Principal F. A. Bag- 
nall. He has been elected secretary of 
the board. 

W. E. Ranger, state superintendent of 
education, and Professor S. F. Emerson 
of the Vermont University addressed the 
teachers and citizens at the “Round 
Table” conference at Vergennes January 
23. Mr. Ranger’s address was upon the 
education of the child. 

In the January number of the Ver- 
monter, John L. Alger, principal of the 
state normal school at Johnson, has an 
article upon “The Training of Teachers.” 

At Burlington January 25 was organ- 
ized the ‘“‘Vermont Bird Club.” ‘ithe ob- 
jects of the club are: “To afford a means 
of communication to all persons in the 
state interested in the study of birds; to 
collect and preserve information concern- 
ing those species living in Vermont; to 
create and encourage an interest in birds; 
to promote scientific investigation, and 
to secure the protection of useful spe- 
cies.” The club was addressed by Pro- 
fessor George H. Perkins of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Superintendent 


of Education Walter E. Ranger. The. 


following papers were read: ‘Birds About 
Home,” Mrs. F. B. Horton of Brattle- 
boro; “Bird Ecology, or the Relation of 
Birds to Their Environment,’ C. D. 
Howe of McIndoes; an account of a re- 
cent meeting of the Ornithologists’ Union, 
Mrs. C. H. Davenport of Brattleboro. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Professor G. H. Perkins of Bur- 
lington; vice-president, J. B. Ham of 
Johnson normal school; secretary and 
treasurer, G. H. Ross of Rutland. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Botanical Club was held at Burlington 
January 24 and 25. Among others who 
gave addresses or read papers were the 
following school men of the state: Hon. 
. Walter E. Ranger, on ‘Nature Study in 
the Public Schools”; A. C. Dike of the 
Randolph normal school on “Helps and 
Hindrances to Nature Studies”; Professor 
G. H. Trafton of Randolph normal school, 
on “A Desirable Course in Botany for 
Secondary Schools.” The University of 
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Vermont was represented by Professor 
George H. Perkins, Professor L. R. Jones, 
Professor F. A. Waugh, Professor W. T. 
Morse, and L. E. Grout. President Ezra 
Brainerd of Middlebury College read a 
paper on “Problems for Vermont Bot- 
anists.” Professor L. B, Robinson of 
Harvard College gave the evening address. 


The second of a series of teachers’ meet- 
ings, inaugurated by Principal Prichard 
of Randolph, was held in the high school 
rooms January 21. At the meeting papers 
were read by ex-teachers. Mrs. T. J. 
Adams read a paper on “Relation of the 
Parent to the Teacher,” Mrs. Prichard on 
“The School Keeper, or, The School 
Teacher,” and the Rey. G. UO. Howe on 
“The School an Opportunity for Moral 
Training.” State Superintendent Ranger 
gave an informal talk, and in the evening 
gave a public address upon “ine Life of 
the Child.”’ 

James F. Allison of Essex, Conn., suc- 
ceeds F. P. Davison as principal of the 
North Bennington graded schools. 

Principal W. S, Russel was the recipient 
of a $20 gold piece from the pupils of the 
Bennington high school, upon his leaving, 
and Principal F, P. Davison of a picture, 
“Reading from Homer.” 

Mrs. Edith Goodyear Alger of Johnson, 
who is well known among the teachers of 
the state through her work in the summer 
schools, as teacher of drawing and nature 
study, has just published a ‘Primer of 
Work and Play.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Charles H. Ames lately en- 


. tertained the staff of D. C. Heath & Co., 


of which firm he is a partner, by a de- 
scription of his recent trip around the 
world and an exhibition of some of the 
turiosities which he brought home with 
him. With the aid of maps, he briefly 
outlined his itinerary, which was from 
Boston to the Pacific coast, thence to 
Hawaii across to the Philippines, China, 
and Japan, then across India, through 
the Red sea and the Mediterranean to 
England, from whence he took ship to his 
native shores. Of course, at the end of 
an address of nearly two hours’ duration, 
“the half had not been told,’ but the talk 
was as interesting as it was valuable and 
instructive, His description of the Phil- 
ippines and their people, of the-work that 
our government is doing in the islands for 
the amelioration of their condition, and 
the band of teachers-who have taken up 
the task of instructing them, and of the 
organization of the educational system, 
were naturally full and- somewhat de- 
tailed, and were listened to with the 
greatest interest. His extensive collec- 
tion of native dresses and implements of 
all kinds was fully described, and the 
garments, kimonos from Japan, head 
dresses from the Philipines and the 
Indies, and other gear were donned with 
much amusement by the ladies, but the 
office boy had to be called into requisition 
to show off the Filipino garments, owing 
to the diminutive size of the people. The 
crude, but formidable, weapons of the 
Philippines, as well as objects of more 
peaceful interest, were also exhibited. and 
their uses explained. The impressions 
gained and the views formed by Mr. 
Ames, and his deseriptions of places, peo- 
ples, and things seen on his travels were 
all of practical and timely value, and it 
was a thoughtful consideration which in- 
spired him to give the benefit of them to 
the employees of the house. The mid- 
winter reunion of the- Boston alumni and 
other former students of Vermont Acad- 
emy, one of the New England schools 
which has lately profited through the 
munificence of John D. Rockefeller, was 
held February 6. Representatives of 
many classes were present, and following 
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February 27, 1902. 


, pleasant social and musical hour came 
ihe annual business meeting, when these 
ofticers were elected: President, George 
M. Dimond; vice-president, Miss Susie 
W. Brown; secretary, Edward H. Kugg; 
‘reasurer, George H. Barrell; executive 
committee, Charles Herbert Osgood, Miss 
Julia Wilcox, A. O, Clift, Joseph Brown, 
and Miss Emma Rein. Announcement 
was made at the meeting that President 
aunce of Brown University had accepted 
in invitation to be the guest and princi- 
pal speaker at the club’s annual banquet, 
to be held March 5. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor James Brad- 
ley Thayer, Weld professor of law at Har- 
vard University, and one of the oldest 
and most distinguished members of the 
faculty of the law school, died very sud- 
denly of heart disease at 7 o’clock Feb- 
ruary 14 at his home. Professor Thayer, 
though in the seventy-second year of his 
age, had been apparently in good health, 
and was active in the performance of his 
university duties up to the day before his 
death.——The eleventh annual meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Sever hall, Harvard University, 
March 8, at 9.45 a. m. The topie for dis- 
cussion will be: ‘‘Education, North and 
South.”’ President G, Stanley Hall of 
Clark University and President A. §S., 
Draper of the University of Illinois will 
be the prineipal speakers. The annual 
dinner will be held at the close of the 
meeting. The after-dinner topics will be: 
“Bducational Conditions in the Southern 
States,” Robert C. Ogden of New York, 
chairman of the Southern education 
hoard; ‘Industrial Education,’’ Rev. Her- 
bert W. Stebbins of Boston. 

NEWTON. C. G. Wetherbee, principal 
of the Upper Falls grammar school, has 
been elected sub-master by the Boston 


school board. 


——s 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The new board of edu- 
eation was announced by Mayor Low on 
January 20, and an appropriate address 
was made to the appointees, The ap- 
pointments, forty-six in all, are as fol- 
lows: Borough of Manhattan—To serve 
until January 1, 1903, Charles C. Burling- 
ham, Francis P. Cunnion, A. Leo Everett, 
Jacob W. Mack, Miles M. O’Brien; until 
January 1, 1904, Thomas B. Connery, M. 
Dwight Collier, Charles L, Guy, Louis 
Haupt, Abraham Stern; until January 1, 
1905, Richard P. Adams, Joseph Nicola 
Francolini, Nicholas J. Barrett, Louis A. 
Rodenstein; until January 1, 1906, 
Arnold W. Brunner, John P. Kelly,- Al- 
gernon §, Frissell, Robert L. Harrison; 
until January 1, 1907, William Lummis, 
Henry A. Rogers, Edward Van Ingen, 
Felix M. Warburg. Borough of Brooklyn 
—To serve until January 1, 1903, John 
Greene, George D. Hamlin, Albert G. Mc- 
Donald; until January 1, 1904, John C. 
Kelley, George W. Schaedle, George W. 
Wingate; until January 1, 1905, Samuel 
B. Donnelly, Nathan S, Jonas, Adolph 
Kiendl; until January 1, 1906, Frank 
Harvey Field, William Harkness, Michael 
J. Kennedy; until January 1, 1907, Frank 
L. Babbott, James Weir, Jr. Borough of 
the Bronx—To serve until January 1, 
1908, Frederick W. Jackson; until Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, John W. Barry; until January 
1, 1906, Theodore E. Thompson; until 





i 


January 1, 1907, Frank B. Wilsey. Bor- 
ough of Queens—To serve until January 
1, 1908, George E. Bayne; until January 
1, 1905, George A. Van Den Hoff; until 
January 1, 1906, Alrick A, Mann; until 
January 1, 1907, Edward V. W. Rossiter. 
Borough of Richmond—To serve until 
January 1, 1904, Charles H. Ingalls; until 
‘SJanuary 1, 1907, Samuel M. Dix.——The 
Male Principals’ Associat‘on of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, at the annual meeting held 
January 25, re-elected the officers of last 
year. They are: President, William J. 
O’Shea, principal No. 171; vice-president, 
Isaac B. Sprague, principal No. 66; secre- 
tary, Edgar Vanderbilt, principal No, 55; 


treasurer, William C. Hess, principal 
No. 30. 
ALBANY. The executive committee of 


the board of regents have considered their 
estimates for maintenance of the depart- 
ments for the next fiscal year. The 
amended Horton law called for an in- 
crease of $36,270 over the amount appro- 
priated last year for grants to secondary 
schools. This the regents were able to re- 
duee to $30,727 through an accumulated 
balance in this account. In 1901 the cor- 
responding increase of $33,363 was met 
from an accumulated balance in the aca- 
demic fund. In the original estimates 
submitted by the regents in December 
last, the total increase, including main- 


tenance and grants to schools and libra- 
ries, was $957 less than the increase de- 
manded by the Horton law alone. The 
grand total of their estimates for 1902-’03 
called for $652,577, as compared with 
$686,435 in 1900, a decrease of $33,857. 
The increase over 1901 is $37,507.—— 
Superintendent Skinner of the state de- 
partment of instruction has given a sec- 
ond decision against the action taken by 
the board of education of the Union Free 
school, district No. 4, of the town of 
Huntington, Suffolk county, in directing 
that a “sound thrashing’ be administered 
to Harry T. M. Mott, Harry Robbins, and 
Frederick Ketchum, three boys attending 
the Northport high school, who had com- 
mitted offenses against the sehool rules. 
When the board decided last spring that 
the boys should be thrashed, Henry §S. 
Mott, the father of young Mott, appealed 
to Superintendent Skinner against that 
decision, and the superintendent sus- 
tained the appeal, and directed that the 
boy be again admitted into the school 
without any conditions. The board then 
voted that Mott be received, but ordered 
that corporal punishment be inflicted on 
him, thus ignoring part of the order of 
Superintendent Skinner. Mr. Mott took 
another appeal and secured a stay of pro- 
ceeding restraining the principal from in- 
flicting any corporal punishment until a 
decision was given on the appeal. Super- 
intendent Skinner’s decision ‘sustains this 
second appeal, and vacates the action of 
the board.——Charles R. Skinner, state 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
certified to the comptroller the apportion- 
ment of the public school moneys to the 
several counties and cities of the state as 
follows: — 


For teachers’ quotas............ $3,277,424 
According to population......... 314,159 
For library purposes............ 51,500 
For supervision in cities and vil- js 
MMO 5.5 3'x0-¢ cts axa Pash « 89,800 
For Indian schools.............. 3,416 
For contingent fund............ 5,200 
For state teachers’ library...... 5,000 
SRE as aeact 6 cscans ws eee $3,746,500 
NORRISTOWN. Superintendent Jo- 


seph R. Gotwalls of this city has the sym- 
pathy of a host of friends in the death of 
his daughter, Mrs. Anna Gotwalls-Taylor, 
wife of Rev. Robert H. Taylor of Weston, 
N.Y. She was a noble and beauti- 
ful woman, who had been a great help 
and blessing to her father, Superintend- 
ent Gotwalls is one of the most efficient 
superintendents, with a very long term of 
service. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


_ The next annual meeting of the Bastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will he 
held in Temple College, Philadelphia, 
March 27, 28, and 29. A splendid pro- 
gram is now being arranged, and reduced 
fare will be in force, on the certificate 
plan, from all points east of Chicago. Six 
interesting trips, each with a _ well- 
informed guide, have been arranged for 
Thursday. afternoon, no formal meetings 
being held, This will afford an admirable 
opportunity to see the best of the his- 
torical, industrial, and educational fea- 
tures of this great city. The banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening, followed by 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, with his great 
lecture, ‘‘Acres of Diamonds.” Dr. Con- 
well has been on the leeture platform for 
forty years. He is nearly the last of the 
splendid group of orators that included 
Wendell Phillips, John B, Gough, and 
Henry Ward Beecher. He has announced 
that this year is to close his life on the 
lecture platform, and we shall probably 
have the honor of being about the last 
organization before which he will give 
this famous address, which has been de- 
livered more than 3,000 times. Section 
meetings will be held Friday forenoon, 
and until 2.30 in the afternoon, when an 
address will be given by one of Philadel- 


phia’s most notable business men. This 
will be followed by the business meeting. 
Friday evening a general meeting will be 
held, at. which will be presented a sympo- 
sium on the subject, ‘What Business Edu- 
cation Means.” The addresses wii rep- 
resent four points of view: the business 
man, the university professor, the high 
school teacher, and the private commer- 
cial school manager. Men of national 
reputation have been and are being se- 
cured for this meeting, over which John 
H. Converse, president of the Baldwin 
locomotive works, will preside. Mr. 
Converse, it will be remembered, gave, 
not long ago, $50,000 to the University of 
Vermont to establish there a department 
of commerce. This meeting, which will 
be one of the best features of the pro- 
gram, is to be credited to Dr. C. A. Her- 
rick of the boys’ Central high school, 
Philadelphia. Saturday forenoon will be 
given up to a detailed inspection of the 
Philadelphia commercial museum, and in 
listening to an address by Dr. W. P. Wil- 
son, the director of the museum. This 
part of the program will be worth every 
cent of the cost of a trip to Philadelphia. 
The executive committee have planned an 
educational feast that no commercial 
teacher can afford to miss. It will be 
broad-gauge; ‘every class of commercial 
teachers will be represented on the pro- 
gram. Plan to be there. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The president has 
sent to the senate the nomination of Pro- 
fessor Samuel McCune Lindsay to be com- 
missioner of education for Porto Rico. 
Professor Lindsay is an assistant in the 
department of sociology of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 


CENTRAL STATES, 


’ MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Eliza F. Hammond and 
Laura C. Browning have opened a most} 
attractive girls’ school at 643-45 Jefferson 
avenue, The location, the faculty, and 
the appointments mark this as one of the 
best ladies’ seminaries in the country. 


, KENTUCKY. 

' At a meeting of teachérs of the Middle 
Ohio valley held at Catlettsburg recently, 
a tri-state teachers’ association was 
organized, constitution adopted, officers 
elected, and arrangements made for hold- 
ing the first meeting of the association in 
April. This organization will afford con-. 
venient association privileges to more 
than 400 teachers of the schools situated 
in the Middle Ohio valley embracing the 
territory of Southwestern West Virginia, 
Southern Ohio, and Bastern Kentucky. 
This territory is removed from the usual 
meeting places of the associations of the 
respective states, and railroad facilities 
are such that teachers in the Middle Ohio 
valley are practically deprived of associa- 
tion advantages. By the Tri-State Teach- 
ers’ Association holding its meeting in 
the cities of this valley, more than 400 
teachers can quickly and cheaply reach 
the meetings. The following officers of 
the association were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, W. H, Cole, Hunting- 
ton; vice-president, S. P. Humphrey, 
Ironton; secretary and treasurer, B. F. 
Forgey, Catlettsburg; executive commit- 
tee, L. J. Corbly, J. C. Crabbe, A. C. 
Kimler, The constitution provides for 
the first meeting of the association in 
April, and in due time the executive com- 
mittee will announce the time and place 
of meeting and the program. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 


City Superintendent William H. Max- 
well has made the following assignments 
of superintendents for the inspection of 
school districts: — 


DIVISION NO. 1, 

First major division—Districts Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, Manhattan; 45 and 
46, Richmond, under general supervision 
of Associate City Superintendent George 
S. Davis. 

Assignment of district superintendents: 
Districts Nos. 1 and 9, J. H. Haaren; dis- 
tricts Nos. 2 and 3, M. J. Elgas; districts 
Nos, 4 and 5, E. D. Shimer; districts Nos. 
6 and 7, Gustav A, Straubenmuller; dis- 
tricts Nos. 45 and 46, George Hogan. 


DIVISION NO. 2. 

Second major division—Districts Nos. 8, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, Man- 
hattan, under general supervision of As- 
sociate City Superintendent John Jasper. 

Assignment of district superintendents: 
Districts Nos. 8 and 12, C. E. Meleney; 
districts Nos. 10 and 11, James Lee; dis- 
tricts Nos, 13 and 15, J. L. N. Hunt; dis- 
tricts Nos. 14 and 18, A. W. Edson; dis- 
tricts Nos. 16 and 17, E. D. Farrell. 


DIVISION NO. 3. 

Third major division—Districts Nos. 19, 
20, 21, and 22, Manhattan, and districts 
Nos, 23, 24, 25, and 26, the Bronx, under 
general supervision of Associate Superin- 
tendent T. S. O’Brien. 

Assignment of district swperintendents: 
Districts Nos, 19 and 22, Seth T. Stewart; 
districts Nos. 20 and 21, James Godwin; 
districts Nos. 23 and 24, Arthur McMullin; 
districts Nos. 25 and 26, A. P. Schauffler, 


DIVISION NO. 4. 


Fourth major division—Districts Nos. 
27, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, Brooklyn, 
under general supervision of Associate 
City Superintendent A. S. Higgins. 

Assignment of district superintendents: 
Districts Nos. 27 and 29, C. W. Lyon; dis- 
triets Nos. 31 and 34, Miss G. C. Strachan; 
districts Nos. 32 and 36, BE. P. Shallow; 
districts Nos, 33 and 35, W. A. Campbell. 
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DIVISION NO. 5. 


Fifth major division—Districts Nos. 28, 
30, 37, 38, 39, and 40, Brooklyn, under gen- 
eral supervision of Associate City Super- 
intendent J. H. Walsh. 

Assignment of district superintendents: 
Districts Nos. 28 and 30, John Griffen; 
districts Nos, 37 and 38, J. M. Edsall; dis- 
tricts Nos, 39 and 40, J. J. McCabe. 


DIVISION NO. 6. 

Sixth major division—Districts Nos; 41, 
42, 43, and 44, under general supervision 
of Associate City Superintendent Edward 
M, Stevens. 

Assignment of district superintendents: 
Districts Nos. 41 and 42, C, E. Franklin; 
districts Nos. 43 and 44, J. J, Chickering. 


City Superintendent Maxwell states that 
the high schools are not to be considered 
as under the district superintendents of 


the local territory, and announces that 
Associate City Superintendent A. P, 
Marble has been given charge of this sub- 
ject, with District Superintendent H. W. 
Jameson to. aid him in the direction and 
supervision of this department of the 
schools. 

Miss Evangeline E, Whitney, district 
superintendent, is assigned to the general 
subject of playgrounds, recreation centres, 
vacation schools, and libraries in all bor- 
oughs to work directly under the control 
of the associate city superintendent to be 
assigned to this branch of education. 

Miss Anna M. Gordon, district superin- 
tendent, is assigned especially to aid Mr. 
Hogan in improving primary work in 
Richmond borough. 

Dr. Maxwell appointed the following- 
named superintendents a committee to 
decide on forms of reports: Mr. Edson, 
chairman, and Messrs. Bilgas, Lyon, 
Schauffler, and Chickering. 

The corporate schools in each district 
are assigned to the district superintend- 
ents of the neighborhood. 

The direction of the evening schools 
will be left as it was on January 1 for the 
remainder of this term. Dr, Lee is in 
charge of this work. 

Senator Martin has introduced into the 
state senate a bill designed to extend to 
all ineorporate schools in New York City 
the privilege, now accorded to a few, of 
participating in the distribution of school 
moneys. The bill provides that the rep- 
resentatives of all legally incorporated 
schools of New York City may appear be- 
fore the board of education and make ap- 
plication for their share of the school 
moneys, at a rate of $15 per annum for 
each pupil, provided that the teachers em- 
ployed in the said institution shall meet 
the approval of the board of school super- 
intendents. 

Although the bill is different in reading, 
it practically is equivalent to the flaw 
which crept into the new charter, which 
provided that all private schools might 
share school moneys. This provoked 
such an outcry on the part of the public 
that Governor Odell secured its repeal b 
emergency legislation. 
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COLLEGE NOTES.. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ine oy authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








William L. Robb, professor of physics 
in Trinity College, and an electrical ex- 
pert of note, has been offered the new 
professorship of electrical engineering in 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic, Troy, N. Y. 

The museum of the University of Cali- 
fornia is to have a collection of rare 
Japanese and Chinese curios. Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst is the donor, and the value 
of her gifts will amount to $10,000. 


Ground has been broken for the new 
Princeton University gymnasium, and 
the work will be rapidly pushed forward 
to completion. It is expected that the 
building will be finished and in use in a 
year. 

The catalog of Syracuse University, 
just issued, shows that the number of stu- 
dents is exactly 1,800, a gain of twelve 
per cent. over the previous year. 

Several changes in the faculty of 
Wellesley College were made at the re- 
cent meeting of the trustees. The resig- 
nation of Miss Susan Hallowell, professor 
of botany, was accepted, and Miss Hallo- 
well was made professor emeritus, in rec- 
cgnition of her long and faithful service 
to the botanical department, Miss Clara 
E. Cummings, who is this year acting as 
head of the department, was given full 
charge of the work for a term of vears. 
With the retirement of Miss Hallowell, 
Wellesley loses the last member of the 
faculty appointed at the foundation of the 
college. 

Associate Professor Hawes of the Latin 
department becomes full professor, and 
Associate Professor Elizabeth Kendall of 
the history department is made full pro- 
fessor of history. Miss Alice Walton is 
promoted from instructor to associate pro- 
fessor. 

One hundred and seventy-six acres of 
land in the northern suburbs of Baltimore 
have been unconditionally donated as a 
new site for the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Arrangements have practically 
been completed for the transfer of the 
land on February 22, the date of the 
jubilee celebration of the university. 

When William Wyman, William Key- 
ser, Francis M. Jencks, and other owners 
proposed to offer this site to the univer- 
sity, a stipulation was attached which 
made it necessary that $1,000,000 be 
raised to be used in the erection of uni- 
versity buildings. It is now stated that 
all conditions or limitations respecting a 
building fund have been removed, and 
the gifts will be free in every respect. 

Calculations made by the registrar 
show that New York University has 
granted since 1831 a total of 17,488 de~- 
grees. In the number of her alumni, the 
university ranks fifth among American 
colleges, being preceded by Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and Columbia, in the 
order named, 

It is expected that work will begin soon 
on the new dormitory at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O., for which Senator Hanna 
gave the college $50,000 last commence- 
ment. The architect’s plans, made by C. 
F. Scehweinfurth of Cleveland show a 
stone building 128 feet long and two and 
one-half stories high, containing rooms 
for nearly fifty students, a clubroom, and 
an assembly hall. 

Work is to begin soon at Berkeley on 
the new mining building which Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst will erect for the Univer- 
sity of California as a memorial to her 
husband, the late Senator Hearst. 
President Wheeler has announced that 
plans for the structure have been com- 
pleted and accepted by Mrs. Hearst, and 
that the contract for the construction has 
been let. The building is to cost $500,000, 
and will be the first large structure of the 
great architectural scheme planned for 
the university by Mrs. Hearst. 

Dean Meiklejohn of Brown University, 
in his annual report dealing with college 
registration, differs with President Eliot 
of Harvard by attributing the increased 
registration of Brown’s students, in a 
measure, to the athletic prominencs, es- 
pecially when that prominence comes 
through victories, President Blict, in his 
recent report, said that success or failure 
in sports has had no influence on regis- 
tration at Harvard or Yale. Dean Meikle- 
john says: “The experience of Brown 
does not agree with that of Harvard, for 
marked gain has followed athletie vic- 
tory. In 1889 Brown’s registratioa in- 
cluded about 280 students. From this 
time the number increased rapidly until 
it reached close to 900 in 1896, and has re- 
mained near that figure since that time. 
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In 1896 and 1898 Brown wen the college 
championship at baseball, and in 1900 was 
second only to Princeton.” 

The United States educational report 
for 1899 shows that there were for that 
year a total of 21,801 American women 
in the colleges of this country. 

Of these, there were 16,966 in the 337 
co-educational colleges, 3,799 in tne eleven 
independent women’s colleges, and 1,056 
in affiliated women’s colleges. 

The number of women graduated annu- 
ally from American colleges is about 2,800. 
Women form 21.4 per cent. of all the stu- 
dents in American colleges. In Great 
Britain they form only 12.05 per cent., 
and in 1899 they numbered 3,550, 


The baccalaureate sermon at Harvard 
this year is to be delivered by Rev. Dr. 
George Angier Gordon, 1881, pastor of the 
Old South church, and a member of the 
board of overseers. Dr. Gordon entered 
Harvard after graduating from the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary in 1877. He 
has received the doctor’s degree from 
Bowdoin (1893), Yale (1893), and Harvard 
(1895). 

President Thwing announces a summer 
school in “Principles and Methods of 
Teaching,” to be held in the university 
the week beginning Monday, June 23, to 
continue one week. Among the lecturers 
will be President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University (who will give two lectures 
each day of the session); Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold, formerly supervisor of schools in 
Boston, dean of Simmons College; Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the New England Journal of Education; 
L. H. Jones, superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland; and others. Among the 
topics to be discussed will be:— 

Health, the New Hygiene and School 
Diseases. 

Motor Education. 

Growth and Heredity and Their Rela- 
tion to Education. 

Reading and English Literature and 
Language. 

The Study of Nature. 

Religious and Bible Teaching on a Psy- 
chological Basis. 

The Nature and Needs of Adolescence. 

The Education of Girls. 

The American High School. 

Modern Psychology and Its Relations to 
Education. 

Education of the Heart. 

Race Pedagogy; or, The Education of 
Primitive Peoples. 

Nature Study and Literature, 

The Home and the School. 

The School as a Preparation for Citizen- 
ship. 

Conditions of Success in Teaching. 

Good Discipline. 

Moral Training. 

The Unwritten Record. 

The Teacher’s Problem. 

The Teacher’s Reading. 

Mothers and Schools. 

Essential Principles in Teaching. 

School Management. 

The Kindergarten and the ‘~chool, 

Hidden Forces in Life and Education. 

Problems in Discipline. 

The Meaning and Aim of Education. 

The School of the Twentieth Century. 

The fee for the course is $5. 


The trustees of Tufts have authorized 
the celebration in April of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the signing of the college 
charter. All the plans are not yet com- 
pleted, but it is expected that exercises 
will be held in Goddard chapel on the 


afternoon of April 21, with academic for- 
mality, and that ex-Governor George S. 
Boutwell, who, as chief executive of Mas- 
sachusetts, signed the charter of the col- 
lege on April 21, 1852, will be the chief 
speaker. 

The executive committee of Whitman 
College at Walla Walla, Wash., make an 
appeal to friends of the institution for 
funds for its proper improvement and 
maintenance, The endowment fund 
amounts to $193,000, but the interest rate 
has fallen as the college has grown, until 
the income is not sufficient, The year’s 
deficit is expected to be $2,700, of which 
$1,200 is already at hand. The other im- 
mediate needs are: $1,500 for improving 
the ¢ampus, and $1,200 for equipment and 
apparatus. 

John B. Pine, clerk of the Columbia 
University trustees, says that the anony- 
mous gift of $100,000 announced on Janu- 
ary 6 is intended to enlarge the founda- 
tion fund of the Dean Lung department 
of Chinese language and literature. This, 
in addition to the $100,000 originally re- 
ceived from General Horace Carpentier, 
and the contribution of $12,000 received 
from Dean Lung himself, places the de- 
partment on an excellent footing. There 
is said to be no douoc that General Car- 
pentier has contributed the second 
$100,000. 

Announcement has been made at Mont- 
clair, N. J., that Rev. Howard S. Bliss of 
that town is to resign his charge to be- 
come president of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, Syria, succeeding his 
father, Rev. Daniel muss. It is not ex- 
pected that he will goto his new post 
until next fall. 








‘* PIETAS ET GRATULATIO.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
prints the following:— 


George III., the last American king, was 
crowned October 25, 1760. Two years 
later the president and fellows of Har- 
vard College formally transmitted to their 
new sovereign a printed volume of con- 
gratulatory , Latin, Greek, and English 
verse, thereby following, for the first and 
last time in this country, a time-honored 
custom of the English universities. he 
volume was entitled *“Pietas et 
Gratulatio,” from the fact that it cele- 
brated the memory of the old king, 
George II,, in addition to acclaiming his 
grandson and successor. In either role, 
however, the book makes curious reading 
in these days of the great American 
democracy, or, for that matter, when one 
remembers the part that Harvard was to 
take against this same king in the ap- 
proaching American Revolution. The 
suggestion for the volume came from the 
newly-arrived royal governor, Francis 
Bernard. The contributions were col- 
lected by offering six prizes, in a nvtice 
posted on the college chapel, which read 
in part as follows:— 

PROPOSAL. 
for a celebration of the death of the late 
king, and the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty, by members of Harvard College. 

Six guineas are given for a prize, of a 
guinea each, to the author of the best 
composition of the following several 
kinds:— 

1. A Latin oration. 

2. A Latin poem in hexameters. 

3. A Latin elegy in hexameters and 
pentameters. 


4. A Latin ode. 

5. An English poem in long verse. 

6. An English ode. 

Other compositions, besides those tuat 
obtain the prizes, that are most deserving, 
will be taken particular notice of. 

The candidates are to be all gentlemen 
who are now members of said college, or 
have taken a degree within seven years. 

Any candidate may deliver two or more 
compositions of different kinds; but not 
more than one of the same kind. 

That gentlemen may be more encour- 
aged to try their talents upon ctnis occa- 
sion, it is proposed that the names of 
the candidates shall be kept secret, except 
those who shall be adjudged to deserve the 
prizes, or to have particular notice taxen 
of their compositions, and even these 
shall be kept secret, if desired. 

A number of copies of the resulting vol- 
ume are preserved in libraries in and 
about Boston, and another which it is 
thought may have been the one actually 
presented to the king is owned in New 
York. The book was printed in Boston, 
at the press of “J. Green et J. Russell,” 
and was generally considered to be the 
handsomest specimen of typography that, 
up to that time, had appeared in the colo- 
nies. In spite of the original invitation 
calling for a Latin oration, the only prose 
in the volume is the preliminary address, 
in English, signed by the president ard 
fellows, which reads thus:— 

May it please Your Majesty: We, Your 
Majesty’s most loyal subjects, the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College in 
Cambridge, in your province of Massachu- 
setts bay, have felt a large share of that 
universal joy which diffused itself through 
every part of Your Majesty’s dominions 
upon your accession to the imperial 
throne of Great Britain; but our remote 
and private sitiation discouraged us from 
attempting, as a body, to make our imme- 
diate approach to Your Majesty, 

Nevertheless, as we have observed that 
your universities in England have been 
permitted to lay before Your Majesty 
their poetical oblations, we have flattered 
ourselves that we may be allowed to ex- 
press the fullness of our hearts in the 
same manner. We are sensible of the 
great disparity between this little semi- 
nary ‘and those eminent seats of learning. 
We follow them at a great distance, and 
pretend to little more than a dutiful attec- 
tion and an ardent zeal, without sufficient 
ability to express them. 

It was the fate of our ancestors to be 
driven from their native country by an 
administration very different from that of 
Your Majesty. They then complained of 
their hard treatment, but they saw not 
the designs of Providence. Had Great 
Britain been always governed by princes 
like those of Your Majesty’s illustrious 
house, its dominion would have been con- 
fined to its own islands; no one would 
have been persuaded to have exchanged 
the happy country for any whatsoever. 
Thus it is that the Divine Wisdom pro- 
duces good out of evil, and makes arbi- 
trary princes the instruments of extending 
the dominions of a patriot king. 

Your Majesty seems to be designed, as 
the favorite of heaven, to build up an em- 
pire, which, perhaps, in ages to come, may 
be as extensive as any that have been, or 
now are in being, but widely differing 
both in the means by which it is acquired 
and the principles upon which it is estab- 
lished. Other empires have generally 
been formed by the infringement of the 
liberties and the destruction of the lives 
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DIPLOMAS | 


For any kind of school, in any quantity desired — whether one or a 


thousand be needed. 


Complete line carried in stock, or lithographed to order. 
SEND US NAME OF SCHOOL 
GIVE US NUMBER REQUIRED 
and full particulars, with illustrated circular and full size samples, will be mailed. 
i AMES AND ROLLINSON CO. 
DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS 
202 Broadway, New York 








of mankind; that which will owe to Your 
Majesty its firm establishment will be 
founded upon the maintenance of the free- 
dom of the people, the security of their 
possessions, and the encrease of tneir 
numbers. It will not even be extended at 
the expense of the rights of other nations, 
unless the keeping possession of an useless 
territory, for no other purpose but to de- 
feat the industry and prevent the popula- 
tion of their neighbors, may be called a 
right. 

It has been esteemed the greatest honor 
to a good prince to be called the Father 
of His Country; but Your Majesty may 
claim an higher title; you may justiy be 
said to the The Patron of Mankind. The 
genius of your pepple and your own dis- 
position.conspire to make you such. The 
spirit of liberty has, for many centuries, 
distinguished the English nation; but it 
has been reserved for Your Majesty’s 
reign that it should be free from that 
abuse with which its enemies have veen 
always ready to charge it, 

The conclusion of the address contains 
a strong hint that Harvard Coilege, 
hitherto ‘‘too distant and too little known 
to experience the royal munificence,” 
would not be averse to receiving some 
mark of favor from the new monarch:— 

As we are persuaded that this country 
will become a more interesting object to 
Great Britain than it has been in the time 
of any of your predecessors, sO we are as- 
sured that your known attachment to re- 
ligion, virtue, and science will induce 
Your Majesty to look upon the seminaries 
established for their advancement as not 
beneath your royal consideration, For our 
parts, we shall so faithfully execute the 
trust reposed in us for the education of 
the youth committed to our charge that 
we shall use all means to make sensible 
of the blessings derived from Your Ma- 
jesty’s government; that they may be, in 
their future stations, grateful, as well as 
useful, subjects to the best of kings. 

We are, with all humility, 

May it please Your Majesty, 
Your Majesty’s most loyal 
And most dutiful subjects, 
The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 





NEW QUARTERS. 


The University Publishing Company has 
removed its offices in the city of New 
York to 27 and 29 West Twenty-third 
street, a few doors west of Broadway. 
The telephone number is unchanged. 

The Tenth-street quarters, occupied for 
the past ten years, had, in the growth of 
business, become uncomfortably crowded, 
and the company has followed the up- 
town trend, and now has roomy, light, 


and cheerful offices, in a central location, 
conveniently accessible, where its friends 
and the educational public will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 


- 
VARIETIES. 

There are three things about which one 
should not be to conscious, and which it 
is well to leave undisturbed—one’s diges- 
tion, one’s love, one’s religion.—February 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Farmer Jones—“I tell you, there’s 
nothing like corn beef and cabbage to 
make a man of you. It’s the healthiest 
stuff a man can put into him.” 

His Nephew (from the city)—‘‘You 
mean, I guess, it is food that only the 
healthiest of men can eat and live.” 

Bellerman—‘Funny how s0 many 
women take to dogs instead of lavishing 
their affection on children.” 

Tcplin—‘‘Oh, I don’t know. Children 
are attractive for a few years; but dogs 
are always interesting as long as they 
live.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Fuddy—‘“Don’t you consider*it the duty 
of government to look out for the 
people?” 

Duddy—“It seems to me things would 
come out better if the people would look 
out for their government a little more.” 

On seeing the falls for the first time, 
little Joe remarked inquiringly:— 

“Mamma, doesn’t the Lord ever turn the 
faucet off?” 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WHY NOT REGISTER IN AN AGENCY THAT HITS THE TARGET? 
Wellsville, N. Y. (Telegram).—Can you send teacher Latin, German, immediately, woman, colleg® 


experience, Wire.—Supt. S. J. Slawson, Jan. 28, 1902. 
(Telegram).—Make immediate personal Sg a German, six hundred, Wellsville, Alleghany 


county. recommended .—To Nellie B. Beane, Attica, » A 

Miss Beane is doing well, beginning the work here. Thank you for prompt assistance. I think she 
will make a first-class teacher.- From Mr. Slawson, Feb. 11, 

Westbury Station.—Piease recommend to William Post, secretary, teacher to take the place of Miss 
Annable, sent us two years ago.—/saac Hicks, president board of edi. cation, Jap. 27, 1902. 
in “i ).— more excellent teacher for Miss Annable’s place. Written recommendation mailed,—To 

. Post, Jan. 28. 

( Telegram).—Make written application to William Post, Westbury Station, fourth grace. five hundred, 
begin Monday. Answer. Send photograph,—To Charlotte M. Grant, Oneonta, N. Y., Jan. 28. 

Miss Grant was duly elected.—From Mr. Post, Feb. 3. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


_ Wishing Teachers will find it of ad~antage to consult the 
TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 2,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, W.Y 
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The Albert mer qieenendt cakaeneel colleges. eRe F ine Arts 

















eachers’ Mtegister now for september vacancies. ¢ BUAlding, 
Agency. ee ~— 5 ALBERT, Manager. Chicag oO. 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHER YS’ _ Manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. _ best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 





(\MERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY ininizers,te Collorss, 


and FOREIGN _superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Maas. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU uytiritst manseer. 
Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soecix»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


T EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE :333"8t5 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 














Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St., N. ¥. 









Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oi PRRRILLy} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


O. B. BRUCK, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES (2222::": 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PorTL aa 
WASHINGTON. D C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bi . SabGibot Oak ae bos 


dg. SAN FR 18C «5 43 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulévard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Seene Cal th ite ee 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloca. 
j C. A. at yt CO... Eve oe 
- eacon St. on. 
f ENGIES ¥.M.C. A. Bldg, Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus:. 























WANTED—* eet: of en- 

ergy, integrity. 

WEBSTER'S | and ability to represent our Ngw and 

Coo F Enlarged Edition of Webster's Inter- 

national Dictionary in your county, 

Address, giving references, age, and 
experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 







OUNG MAN, with~ College and 
y Conservatory experience, desires 
position as Musical Director, or teacher 
of Singing, Piano, or Theory in Boys’ 
School or College, or as Organist. 

J. L. E., 
162 Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





FISHER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PSST eee e errr eee nee Rea aaaeas ar anaeeeahanaheenaaeers 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . . . Reliable. 


-> TEACHERS. =~ 


120 Tremont Street, 


AGENCY 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teach . 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, ,- 
Rents nd Sells Schoo! Property. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIckETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 it Avs" 














New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. sa WMO phere, 4 nd pee 


1 EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


SOOO OSSOSOFS4888SSS6SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSD 
W y; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teaches’ | pemve2!45238ine} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
¢ Agency. AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
A4nmna nar 2 & 2242422222 4222 242A 2Q2aa ae@@@ 
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The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, Ws want, competent eachers 





We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 
Ruggery Blidg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, "207.0%" onto. 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 











The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
ntad AMERICAN TEACHERS? BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 








Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E Oth St., New York. 
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School and College Text- Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES 





1. America. 4. England. 7. France. 
2. Germany. 5. Greece. 8. Rome. 
3. Russia. 6. Spain. 9. Japan and China. 





Nine Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Per vol., $0.60. 


gt HISTORICAL TALES, by CuarLes Morris, are exceptionally 
serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is complete in 
itself, containing stories of a distinctive country or people. The author does 
not confine himself to bare narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons 
and places, and much information as to characters and motives and customs 
that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, as the subtitle so 
happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” and not one will be overlooked 
or be carelessly read by the boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


$0.15 
15 
15 


A Humble Heroine. By L. E. Tippeman ‘ 
The Story of Paul Dombey. By Cuartzs DickENns 
Selected Stories, From Hans ANDERSEN .. ‘ 
Elementary Science Readers: 

Book I., with Object Lessons f _ Ae 


Book II., with Object Lessons . ; .30 

Book III., with Object Lessons ; ‘ .35 
Bible Stories for Children, in Two Volumes: 

Vol. I., Stories from the Old Testament 75 

Vol. IL., Stories from the New Testament . ; 76 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 








Teachers and Schoo! Officers ; 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


“Standard” Water Colors 


Are those that are based on the Six Standard Colors of the Solar Spectrum, 
AND ARE MADE BY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 


DRY, SEMI-MOIST, AND MOIST COLORS. 


Box No. Al, eight pans of Semi-moist. | Twenty-six colors in tubes. 





Price, 25 cents. Price per tube, 10 cents. 
The best box for the price in the market. SEND FOR FULL PRICE LIST. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISEO 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St 


For the Spring Term. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 
Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 


newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
to our stock. We offer 


New Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pettery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


EMERSON | 


College of Oratory. | fo amg 
JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most romsrkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 








CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 





A book that should be 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Urder of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

















ican and English Authors. 








144. Scudder’s Book of Legends. Also cloth, 2 

145. Hawthorne's Gentle Boy, and Other Tales. With notes. 

146. Longfellow’s Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. 
and an appendix containing hints and directions for the presentation of the 
play on the stage. 

147. Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems. Edited by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton, lately Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
introduction and notes. 

148. Hawthorne's Marble Faun.* With illustrations, and an introduction and 
notes by Annie Russell Marble. (Quadruple No.) 

Cloth, 60 cents, ez. 

149. Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
nished with additional notes by Helen Gray Cone, Tutor in Literature in the 
Normal College, New York, N.Y. Also Cloth, 25 cents, wev. 

150. Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders, and The Nurnberg Stove. 
and notes. 

Other nambers in preparation. 
Anew descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series, will be sent on application. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Complete Masterpieces in Prose and Poetry from the Greatest Amer- 
With Introductions, Notes, Historical 
Sketches, and Biographical Sketches, 


Each regular Single Number, Paper, I5 cents, net, postpaid. 
RECENT ISSUES 


Edited by Richard Grant White, and fur- 








cents, ef. 


With introductory notes, 


With 


Paper, 50 cents, eZ; 


With introduction 











| 4 Park St., Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND .COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST — Home and School. The 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 240 
pages, and over 125 practical illustrations. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

BOOK SECOND — This Continent of Ours. 
North America, except United States. 
Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price, 72 cents, net. 

BOOK THIRD Land We Live In. Part 
First. Révised and Enlarged Edition. 
Through New England Mills. Among the 
Green Mountains. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, etc. 260 pages, 170 
illustrations. Price, 56 cents, net. 





BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Pari 
Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 pages, 150 illus- 
trations. Price, 56 cents, met. 

BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 
Price, 56 cents, net. 

BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 
350 pages. More than 200 illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents, net. . 





The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom. 
Send for specimen pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON 








Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 
lege courses by correspondence 


Study in 28 of its Departments, including 


Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, te ees igh yg Zoology, Physi- 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 
eculars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chicago, Ill. 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You 
cap be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are tlre orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 
60 courses in 20 departments, Fuil tuition for six 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet write to the REGISTRAR, 
Morgantown, W. Va, 


The National CorrespondenoeNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- ° 
ment, 





Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 





Publishers. 


CNIVERSELY Y Write for Catalogue, 

















E ducational /nstitutions. : 


PPP e 





COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Oper to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














* Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY (6); 


* ne eee HE © 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 








v New York. v 














43-47 East 10th St. 
preccese BOSTON, MASS. 











£ PIECES. FOR. PRIZE 
f SPEAKING . CON 


5§ 
$9599 
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A collection of over 
hundred pieces 
which have taken 
prizes in prize 
speaking contests 


one 


59999999 
5999999999099 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art edu vation, and train- 








ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the scheol, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEeMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 
—) For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, Boyvvogrr, A.M, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOK WITS. 














QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrrouBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan GG. THouPson, Princina!, 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





queer LEUTUBERS & INSTKUUTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Wiunenre TEAQGHERS' AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street. Roaton. 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass. 








